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WHEN the Military Service Institution, of which the Lieutenant 
General of the Army was president, offered as the subject of its prize 
essay, several years since, “The Organization of a Staff Best Adapted 
for the United States Army,” the only result was to bring forth com- 
petitors who believe that the crying need of our service is a General 
Staff Corps. A large and ever-increasing body of thoughtful officers 
of the Army has been gradually but surely reaching the same con- 
viction. The present methods of administration and supply have 
been in existence since the close of the War of 1812. With an army 
of 25,000 men under modern conditions, or large armies under old , 
conditions, the system worked fairly well, yet there are many histori- 
cal incidents which encourage the opinion that success often obtained 
in spite of, rather than because of, the prevailing methods. 

The events of 1898 have shattered many opinions hitherto prevail- 
ing as to the efficiency of our system, for success was obtained at a 
maximum cost of health and treasure. It will no longer do to point 
complacently to what was accomplished during the great Civil War 
for answer to any efforts at reform. Conditions have changed, and 
now, more than at any previous period of our history, must we be 
always in a state of preparedness for war. 

The present administrative and supply system is the result of a 
gradual growth, through a century of effort at meeting emergencies. 

It is now, and has always been, almost impossible to obtain legisla- 
tion of a general character for the Army. The staff bureaus have, 
therefore, gradually acquired their present status through piecemeal 
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and special legislation, from time to time, until now they are hedged 
about by many inelastic laws, which often hinder and embarrass the 
wheels of administration, to the detriment of the Army as a whole. 
Under the old system of life appointments in the Staff Departments 
and Corps, the vacancies were much sought after by ambitious and 
active line officers Recruited from such a source, it was but natural 
that the various departments should sustain honorable and efficient 
reputations, so far as the limitations of the general system permitted. 
Again, it is but natural that the human desire for independence of 
action should perpetuate a loyalty to corps, as opposed to pride of 
the service as a united whole. So it came about that large numbers 
of earnest, honorable and courageous workers within the various 
departments preferred the system of life appointments, owing alle- 
gience to bureau chiefs, reporting directly to the Secretary ‘of War. 
To acquiesce in the organization of a General Staff Corps, with a 
Chief of Staff for the whole Army, means for each bureau chief to 
surrender certain cherished elements of independent authority. Es- 
pecially embarrassing will this surrender prove to those who, while 
doubting the advisability of change, yet make no opposition, through 
soldierly loyalty to the Secretary of War. 

In his annual report, the Secretary has committed himself un- 
equivocally to the proposed innovation, and has presented an array 
of reasons for his convictions which cannot be lightly brushed aside. 
No Secretary of War has ever devoted himself to a more careful and 
detailed study of our military system than the present incumbent of 
that high office. The convictions set forth in the recent report are 
not new or suddenly acquired. They but reaffirm the opinion ex- 
pressed in previous reports, with the added value born of greater 
experience. As tne head of the great administrative machine during 
the recent period of military activity, he has had ample opportunity 
to discover the strong and weak points of our system, and these are 
his published opinions: “Our military system is, however, still ex- 
ceedingly defective at the top. We have a personnel unsurpassed 
anywhere * * * . We have wealth and a present willingness 
to expend it reasonably for the procurement of supplies and material 
of war as plentiful and as good as any country in the world. We 
have the different branches of the military service well organized, 
each within itself, for the performance of its duties. Our adminis- 
trative staff and supply departments, as a rule, have at their heads 
good and competent men, faithful to their duties, each attending 
assiduously to the business of his department. But when we come 
to the co-ordination and direction of all these means and agencies of 
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warfare, so that all points of the machine shall work true together, 
we are weak. Our system makes no adequate provision for the di- 
recting brain, which every army must have to work successfully. 
Common experience has shown that this cannot be furnished by any 
single man without assistants, and that it requires a body.of officers, 
working together under the direction of a chief, and entirely separate 
from and independent of the administrative staff of an army (such 
as the adjutants, quartermasters, commissaries, etc., each of whom is 
engrossed in the duties of his own special department). This body of 
officers, in distinction from the administrative staff, has come to be 
called a general staff.” 

Many of the functions devolving upon general staff officers in 
other countries are, and have been habitually performed in our 
country by officers of various staff departments, as now organized, 
and of the line. These duties do not properly pertain to any particular 
corps or departments, but the performance of them being needful 
to the well being of the service as a whole, they have been assigned, 
from time to time, to the most available men. Were it possible to 
extend and amplify this method by selecting for the duties those of 
proved ability and aptitude, much good could be accomplished, but 
full and complete success cannot be obtained without legislative action. 
The evil of our whole administrative system in the past has been 
that no central authority, except the Secretary of War, has ever been 
empowered to direct the manifold interests in the hands of the various 
staff bureaus. 

It is not contended for a moment that the German General Staff 
system is applicable to our Army. In Germany the General Staff , 
and generals of the line commanding troops form practically an 
interchangeable body, a scheme perfectly feasible there, but entirely 
inapplicable to the American Army. An officer whose career justifies 
his detail in a General Staff Corps, and who there acquits himself well, 
would doubtless be considered as worthy and deserving of high pro- 
motion in event of war. The expectation of professional recogni- 
tion would encourage good men to high endeavor. The soldierly 
spirit, informed by experience of actual service with troops, must 
ever be the guiding star in such an organization, and for this reason 
life appointments in a closed corps are not in the best interests of the 
service. Any system which allows the officers of a General Staff 
Corps to degenerate solely into bureau. officers will cause them to 
forfeit the respect of the line of the Army. Above all else, the per- 
sonnel of a General Staff Corps should be selected with reference to 
ability, and without any suspicion of favoritism. 
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There is a prevalent opinion that influence is more potent than 
trained talent.and fitness. It is Utopian to expect, under any form of 
government, a system which will always locate the best man in the 
right place, with or without influence; it is safe to say, however, that 
the prevailing opinion as to the success of influence in forcing men to 
the top is greatly exaggerated. An officer who endeavors to fit him- 
self thoroughly for each grade as he progresses in the Army, and who 
performs his duties in a conscientious, intelligent and forceful manner, 
is more apt to receive recognition from his superiors than any man 
trusting to influence, who performs his duty in a perfunctory manner. 

With a General Staff Corps legally installed in the Army, im- 
portant matters which require investigation and grave consideration 
will be cared for by a group of selected and highly trained officers, 
whose time will not be frittered away with routine affairs and whose 
opinions will be based upon systematic examination and profes- 
sional knowledge. 

Under the present system it is quite possible for two bureau chiefs 
to work in the most loyal manner, each along his own lines, in igno- 
rance of what the other is doing, yet whose combined efforts mean 
much to the soldiers of the line. This possibility is contrary to all 
business and economic principles. Through the agency of a Gen- 
eral Staff all can be brought to work coherently, and to a common 
purpose, and military and political policies may be harmonized in 
so far as they affect the plans for the army. 

The details of the organization and duties of the various officers 
of the General Staff Corps constitute a very simple problem, pro- 
vided the Chief of Staff stands between the Secretary of War and the 
army at large. This, of course, requires the abolition of the office 
of Commanding General of the Army, but does not eliminate the 
rank and grade of Lieutenant-General of the line. The lieutenant- 
general may be detailed as chief of staff, but the legislation asked for 
makes the assignment optional with the President. If not detailed 
as Chief of Staff, the lieutenant-general would be assigned to an 
appropriate command. Nearly every commanding general of the 
army from Washington’s time down to the present day has encoun- 
tered insurmountable obstacles in performing the presumed duties 
of the office. Such difficulties and complications are inseparable 
from so unbusiness like an arrangement. Many of the complica- 
tions have their origin in the fact that the bureau chiefs have con- 
trol of all public funds under the immediate supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War. Every effort to modify the statutes in this regard has 
met with ignominious failure and there can be no legitimate hope for 
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fayorable action in future. It is therefore the course of wisdom for 
Congress and the Army to accept some plan similar to that presented 
by the Secretary of War, which does the least violence to the least 
number in their presumed equity rights, so far as personal considera- 
tions go, of any measure yet devised to meet the situation. That the 
army can be better prepared for war through the agency of a General 
Staff Corps than under the present system, with eleven independent 
bureaus in the War Department, there can be no reasonable doubt; 
that the real military business of the War Department can be more 
expeditiously and coherently performed through a Chief of Staff, 
there should be no doubt, and civil and semi-civil matters falling under 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of War would receive more at- 
tention than it is now possible for him to give to them. There are so 
many business reasons to commend the proposed organization of a 
General Staff Corps that the necessary legislation ought to be en- 
acted. Experience, however, has shown that it does not require much 
opposition to defeat really worthy measures and so the army and the 
country may still have to wait for the accomplishment of this very 
desirable end. That the subject will grow in importance and be 
studied to its advantage is quite certain; that it will.eventually com- 
mend itself so favorably as to secure recognition at the hands of 
(‘ongress, there should be no reasonable doubt. 


W. H. Carter, 


Brigadier General United States Army. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 


Durinc the early spring months of 1646, the quays of Amsterdam 
were the scenes of universal bustle and activity. Scores of ships, of 
all sizes, lay moored beside them; and were being loaded with stores 
necessary for both land and sea service after a long voyage. Supplies, 
’ not only such as were necessary for the sustenance of their crews, 
but also for thousands of other men, and for both military and civil 
service, were being rapidly placed on board, and the night hours 
found groups of men relieving those who had labored during the day ; 
and every one seemed to have an interest in expediting the work in 
hand. 

At the barracks in the heart of the city, there was equal excite- 
ment, though of a more ordinary character. 

The parade grounds echoed the harsh words of command, and 
rang with the clangor of arms, as the brawny armorer plied his trade 
on sword, musket and pike. Officers who had grown gray in the 
service of the States General, and others new to it, were all 
busy ; and above all floated the orange, white and blue colors of Hol- 
land, which four years later, were changed to red, white and blue. 

The cause of this activity was the necessity of dispatching a re- 
inforcement of several thousand men to Brazil ; where, since the return 
to Europe of Prince Mauritz of Orange, two years before, matters 
had not gone on satisfactorily; and with the comparatively small 
vessels of that day, the transportation of so many men, and so much 
material, together with the convoy necessary for its safety, re- 
quired a fleet of more than eighty sail. : 

There was no lack of men for land service, or that on shipboard. 
A field for adventure was open, and honor, fame, and wealth awaited 
those fortunate enough to win one or all of them. Hatred of the 
Spaniard, and those of his abhorred faith, had not died out; and the 
rich soil of the tropics, with the opportunities for trade, (though 
most of the latter was in the hands of the West India Company,) 
were enough to tempt honest traffickers, or those to whom money 
was money, no matter how gained. 

In a broad, low-ceiled room of a substantial burgher’s house, on 
one of the principal streets of the city, a family group, composed of 
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members of three generations, was gathered. At the head of its table 
sat an old man of noble presence and sturdy frame. Under shaggy 
brows, eyes undimmed by the passage of more than fourscore years, 
looked with kindly sympathy on the younger members of the group, 
as they busied themselves with various duties, but rested longest 
upon a young man whose birthdays numbered but a fourth of those 
of the patriarch, as he strode nervously about the room, or paused to 
observe the avocation of a woman engaged in packing a substantial 
chest with personal belongings, suited to a long journey and a resi- 
dence in a new country where no opportunity offered for replenishing 
depleted stores. 

The second generation was represented by man and wife, the 
parents of the third. The father, seated at the broad window, looked 
out on the busy scenes of the wharves, not far away ; and his thoughts 
seemed to be fixed upon something distant from the home scene. 

Closing the lid and turning the key of the strong lock, the mother 
crossed the room, and, placing one arm around the neck of the young 
man, and drawing his head down to her shoulder, placed the key in 
his hand as she gave him a mother’s kiss, and said in steady tones, 
which concealed the throbbings of a perturbed heart: 

“My Klaas, I have filled thy zee-kist* with all I think thou wilt need 
for a long stay in the Brazils. Be careful of all thy belongings, and 
also of thy health. We know that many things occur there which are 
not common in Holland, and many temptations will come to thee from 
which thou wouldst be kept at home. I have put thy Bible near the 
top. Keep it there, that thou mayest not forget that thou hast it. I 
have put with it paper, a filled ink-horn, and a score of quills, that 
thou mayest write as thou hast opportunity. Do not forget thy mother, 
and that thou art her only son. Neither forget that thou art the 
betrothed of a lovely juh-vrouw,' who will wait and wish for thy re- 
turn; and keep thyself in all thy ways that thou shame not her, nor 
dishonor thy mother, who bore thee. We are told that the Portuguese 
have taken families there, that their daughters are beautiful, and 
that some of the men of Holland have been ensnared by them, and 
some even now by those of the natives. But we have faith in thee— 
see that it be not misplaced. And thy mother’s prayers shall follow 
thee ; and may God keep thee unto the end.” 

A long embrace, a farewell kiss, and the mother went from the 
room, to drop in secret the tears she would not shed openly, lest they 
should tempt the son to forego what she looked upon as a sacred duty 
—answering his country’s call in the hour of need. 


*Sea chest. fYoung woman. 
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There was a deep undertone in the voice of the father as he said, 
as the two clasped hands a moment later : 

“My son, thou art going forth for thy first campaign. Thou hast 
much to learn of life in general, as well as of military affairs. See 
that thou learn carefully and well. Obey promptly and faithfully the 
commands of thy superiors, being respectful alike to all. _Be not 
seduced into any evil ways. Be careful of thy substance, as well as 
of thy honor. Attend first to thy official duties, as thou art sworn to 
do; but, that done, there is no wrong in bettering thy condition by 
watching the course and needs of trade. Thou knowest that I am a 
director of The Honorable West India Company, and through that 
thy position was the more easily secured. Thy mother has supplied 
thee with means of correspondence; let us hear frequently from thee; 
and, with other things, of camp and field, tell us of plantations and 
commerce. Thy company sails on the ship of Gurst Tyssen, whom, 
from his residence beyond Haarlem, men have learned to call Van 
Kampe. He was my companion in bygone days, and Jan Dekker’s 
son will always be well treated by him, for the father’s sake, I will 
go with thee to the ship, and present thee to him, but wanted not to 
give thee advice in presence of strangers.” 

During this scene the aged man who had left the room returned, 
and with him the mother. 

“My son,” said he, “I would see thee in thy uniform, ready for the 
field ;” and in a few moments the young soldier presented himself in 
the desired garb. 

Taking from the table a heavy sword of ancient make, the veteran 
approached his grandson, and, fitting the belt to his form, girded him 
therewith, his hands trembling as he clasped it; but his voice was 
strong and steady as he spoke: 

“My son, thou art going to thy first service for Holland. The three 
who stand here are all the males of our line who have escaped the 
cruelty of the Spaniard. This was the sword of my grandfather, and 
of his fathers ; borne by him at Heiliger Lee; where he commanded a 
company of pikemen, who swept the Spanish invader from the cause- 
ways to destruction in the maar. My father carried it when, with 
Willem de la Marck, he stormed the gates of Brill; and when, next 
year, he beat back the stormers at Alkmaar; and it drank deep of 
Spanish blood when we broke their ranks at Nieupoort and drove them 
into the sea. It has never felt the grasp of coward hand. It is now 
thine. Draw it only in thy country’s cause; and sheathe it only when 
that cause is won. If God gives thee length of days, and a son to bear 
thy name, give it to him, with the charge I now give thee, and so let it 
be handed down from generation to generation. 
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“Not many days are left to me, and I shall not be here to greet 
thy return. Take now my blessing,” and as the young head was 
reverently bowed, the hand of the elder was placed upon it. “The 
God of thy land make thee faithful to it; the God of battles keep thee 
through dangers of camp and field. The Most High be thy strength 
and shield; the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace.” 

The highly dramatic scene was not singular in that place and 
time. Trial and danger had taught coolness and self-repression in 
public, but family and home ties were strengthened by them, and love 
of the country for which they had through generations been endured 
had strong roots, deep in its soil, and only religion could come before 
it. The age was addicted to long allegorical spectacular displays on 
every possible occasion ; and he who from the pulpit could not occupy 
more than an hour of the Sabbath was thought remiss in his duties to 
his congregation. Individual as well as national mettle had been 
strongly tempered in the fire of Spanish persecution, and under the 
hammer of ill fortune; but at every opportunity it sprang up as the 
bent blade resumes its form; and was as ready for what might come 

There had been a fourth listener to the paternal benediction. 
Parting slightly the heavy hangings covering the doorway leading 
to a room communicating directly with the street, from which she 
had that moment come, a tall, fair young woman gazed silently upon 
the scene, but with an interest which she made no effort to conceal. 
The other actors passed from the room, and, with the belted weapon 
still in place, the young officer crossed to the window which the father 
had vacated, and, with hands clasped behind his back, where their 
nervous workings betokened the effort he was making for self-control, 
he looked upon the fleet which on the morrow was to start on its 
voyage to the New World. Halting only a moment, to gain more con- 
fidence, the girl swiftly and silently crossed the room, and clasping 
with one hand those of the soldier, with the other arm about his 
neck and its open palm pressing his cheek, turned his face toward her. 

“Art thou so busy with thy campaigns in air that thou hast no 
eyes or ears with which to see or hear me?” was her merry question. 

“T am all eyes and ears for thee, and at any time,” he replied, 
“and that thou shouldst know by this time. But I have this moment 
parted from my mother, and this is my grandsire’s parting gift;” 
and he held up the weapon hanging by his side. 

“I saw him, and heard his parting benediction. Oh, my Klaas, 
why must men go far away to find war; or, why find it even at home? 
Why not live in peace with all the world and be happy ?” 
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With one arm about her waist and the other hand beneath her chin, 
turning her face upward toward his own, the lover said: 

“A daughter of Holland, my Elsie, can answer that question for 
herself. But for the Spaniard Holland would have had no war, 
mayhap, for the past century. Because of his greed and hate it has 
waded in blood. Now, when it is paying with interest its debt of 
righteous hatred by striking where he and his will feel it most, thou 
wouldst not have me, the only man of my line who can take the field, 
stay quietly at home because of love for thee. Thou wouldst scorn 
me if I did.” 

“No, my Klaas, I would not bid thee stay. If I did, and thou 
didst obey me, I would scorn both thee and myself. But, nevertheless, 
I long for war to cease. It has, thou knowest, slain the last man 
of my family, and broken the heart of my mother; and now, if aught 
of disaster comes to thee” The question died incomplete upon 
her lips, and, dropping her head upon his breast, she burst into tears. 

But for a moment only. Pride and love conquered, though it did 
not dissipate the vision of possible disaster, and as she was enfolded 
in a closer embrace she added: “But I will not look on the dark side. 
Thou wilt gain experience and honor, and come back to us in good 
time with much of each to make me, as well as thy parents, proud 
and happy. . I shall wait with longing heart for tidings of thy arrival 
in the Brazils, and shall daily picture to myself thy life there. Tell 
me, also, of the women whom thou seest there ; though thou mayest not 
meet them in social converse. We are told many of them are beauti- 
ful in face and form. See,” she added, with an arch smile, “that they 
steal not thy heart from me.” - 

“T know not why thou shouldst fear. Going, as we do, to make 
war on men, how shall we meet women of the land in peace, or speak 
cf love, when we know not their language.” 

“But thou dost not need words to tell of love; even now thine eyes 
are telling it tome. And thou wilt learn their language, as others have 
done ; and if peace is made, as God grant it may be, they must meet 
thee amicably. So, my Klaas, guard well thine eyes and tongue and 
heart.” 

Further conversation was prevented by the entrance of a man 
who came to carry away the packed chest. Together the lovers left 
the room. 

“Now the day is waning, and I must join my company in time to 
be on board the Sea Wolf before nightfall, as we wait but the morn- 
ing tide to start on our voyage, if the wind be fair. I must say fare- 
well to thy mother. Let us go to her.” 
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As they passed from house to street a man garbed also as an offi- 
cer came into view, and met them without sign of recognition. After 
passing a few yards he glanced back, and seeing that they took no 
notice, tufned and followed the pair. 

“It is young Dekker and the jung-vrouw Van Vechte,” he said. 
“T would know where she lives; he sails tomorrow, and I do not. I, 
too, wear the uniform of an officer, and may be able to console her in 
his absence; at least, I shall make the effort,” and noting carefully the 
house to which they were admitted, he passed on, sketching mentally, 
as he went, a plan, the development of which must occupy a great 
portion of his time for months to come. 

On being admitted, the pair were met by a woman wearing a 
widow’s garb, whose face bore the impress of a sorrow never to be 
effaced or forgotten; who seemed to be reproduced in form and fea- 
ture in the daughter who greeted her. 

“Mother, Klass has come to say farewell. He sails with the first 
fair tide and wind, and must be on board with his company before 
nightfall.” 

The widow’s face assumed an appearance of still deeper sadness, 
as she said: 

“My son—for thus I look upon thee—it grieves me sorely to part 
with thee in such a manner. So many of those dear to me have failed 
to return from service that, except for Elsie, I am without a relative 
in the whole world. Some, as thou knowest, fell in battle; others 
went into the dungeons of the Inquisition and were lost to us; he who 
. was dearest of all died in this room, of wounds received at Maestricht ; 
all for Holland and freedom of conscience. If thou must go, be sure 
thou playest a man’s part, as they and thy fathers have done before 
thee, and God send thee home again in safety to thine and mine. 
Farewell.” 

And the lovers were left with none to witness their parting. 

Young lovers have met and parted since the first pair of them 
lived upon the earth; have vowed eternal constancy, and felt the sad 
sweetness of the parting kiss; and these were but human, not with- 
standing their high resolve and attachment to native land and its 
cause. Let each reader, therefore, depict in his or her mind the sep- 
aration, and none will err very widely. Returning to his own home, 
the young man found his father awaiting him, and they were soon 
in the cabin of the Sea Wolf and being greeted by its commander. 

“My comrade,” said the father, “I bring my son, who goes to his 
first service, and whose company is to sail on thy ship. As thou hast 
time to spare from thy duties, show him, for thy former comrade’s 
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sake, such attention as is befitting and consistent with discipline. 
What thou doest for him is done for me. I regret that the effects 
of my wounds prevent me from taking field service again, but my 
halting steps would not keep up a marching pace, or be of much avail 
in leading boarders on a Spanish deck, and he must take my place.” 

Captain Tysson—or, to call him by the name he bore later, and 
made famous in Holland’s naval annals, and hated and dreaded by 
Spanish seamen, Van Kampe—greeted the young man very cordially. 
Tall, with the eye of a falcon; thin, aquiline features; complexion 
ruddy, almost to the color of brick; with a voice roughened by the 
exposure to the winds of thirty years of sea and land service, and 
by habits of command; a Water Beggar of the Water Beggars, fear- 
less in battle or storm, the commander of the Sea Wolf was a charac- 
ter to be always remembered when once seen. 

“My comrade,” he said, “I am pleased to meet thee and thy son. 
I regret that thou art no longer able to perform service afloat or 
ashore, but thou hast fairly earned thy rest, and I am sure that thy 
son will worthily fill thy place, for I know something of his training 
and of his ancestors; and as none of them has ever failed Holland in 
any way, he will not shame them by being the first. I welcome him 
for thee, and hope to see him uphold the records thou and thy father 
made. His company will be on board in an hour, and Captain Schoon- 
macker and he are to share my cabin with me, and we shall, I doubt 
not, have a pleasant voyage.” 

Farewells were briefly spoken, the father returned to his home, 
and the young soldier, his thoughts at one moment dwelling on the 
possibilities of his first campaign, in the next recalling the parting 
with his betrothed, awaited the arrival of his company. 

In the home of the widow there was only silent sorrow. The 
younger of its occupants, in the quietude of her room, at first gav: 
way to a burst of tears, but feelings of patriotism soon arose within 
her, and, as many had done before her, and more have done in our 
day, she drove out all thought of self, and in its place came those of 
country and lover. 

“How,” was her first thought, “can I give him up to the chances 
of the long voyage, those of residence in a strange land, of campaign 
and battle? Why does the good God permit men to fight? Why 
should they go far abroad to seek war? Whom will my Klaas meet 
in the Brazils? Will he return in. health, or, like his father, too crip- 
pled for further service? Will he—and a vision too horrible to be 
endured came into view, and, face downward upon her bed, she sobbed 
out a prayer for his safety. Then better thoughts entered her mind. 
The peace she sought came. “It is for Holland and freedom of 
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conscience,” she said. “My mother gave her husband for them, and 
what she did I can do; but, oh, my God, spare me from such a 
stroke!” Sleep brought, after a time, relief from sorrow; but in her 
dreams she lived over again the scenes of the day, and the possibili- 
ties of the future assumed first roseate hues, then of a more sombre 
character, and she welcomed the dawn as a relief from the terrors 
of the hours of darkness. 

To the mother the parting brought poignant memories of the time 
when she bade farewell to her husband on his departure for the field, 
and of his return, only to pass away in his home; and sleep fled from 
her as she, too, thought over the chances of war, and what they 
might bring to her child. But the morning brought faith and 
strength, and the duties of the new day surcease of sorrow. 

For more than a century such had been the lot of the women of 
the Netherlands. From generation to generation they had sent hus- 
bands and sons to battle on sea and land; had themselves borne arms 
behind the city’s walls, or labored in the repairing of the breaches 
therein, with a courage, devotion, and constancy unparalleled in his- 
tory; and the spirit which could fear all they had been forced to face 
can scarcely be comprehended in these later days by those who sit 
at ease in homes of their descendants, and of those for whom those 
descendants made such homes possibilities. 

The stores and baggage of the soldiers assigned to the Sea Wolf 
were already on board, and as the evening darkness fell upon the city, 
the measured tread of armed and organized men was heard, and a 
company of infantry came into view. They were mostly men who 
had seen service; some in their native Holland, others in German and 
French wars, and their commander, a native of the Palatinate, though 
comparatively young in years, was a veteran in arms, and had fought 
under the great Gustavus Adolphus on the fatal field of Lutzen four- 

teen years before. Everything about the company showed careful 
attention to matters of discipline and detail, and that its commander 

~ had well conned the lessons received in the camp of the Swedish 
king, and under the Stadtholder Mauritz, at the very, commencement 

,,of his career. Saxon in form, feature, and complexion, he seemed 
“fitted to withstand anything which might come to him in the way of 
service, a seeming which his subsequent career made reality. 

But little time was required to assign the new arrivals to quarters 
for the voyage, and as the morrow’s sun rose above the watery 
horizon, the voyagers looked back upon the city from their vessel’s 
deck, as tide and wind bore them out to sea. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHADOWS. 


I’ve wandered to the old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 
And I sit and dream of days gone by, 
When we were comrades, you and I. 
In fancy I see our white walled town; 
Its streets where the boys go up and down; 
The bugle I hear in the morning grey, 
Sound the reveille and I hear them say, 
“Here, here, all here,” on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 


In fancy they’re here-on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 
For out of the realm of shadows, are cast 
The phantom forms of days long past. 
Their presence I feel like a magic spell; 
They come, from whence I cannot tell. 
But I look into the faces remembered long 
And grasp the hands that are true and strong, 
And I fancy we’re here on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented long, long ago. 


And my heart turns back to this old camp ground, 


Where we tented so long ago. 
And the dreams I dream are memories old 
Of comrades loved; and again I behold 
Through the mists of years, each face and form 
That passed from my sight ’mid battle and storm. 
And I greet them all as in days of yore 
As we walk the streets of our camp once more. 
We're glad to be here on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented long, long ago. 





SHADOWS. 


And comrades here on this old camp ground, 


Where we tented so long ago, 
I see what no eye will again behold 
And hear what no tongue will again unfold. 
I see your faces in youth’s fresh glow, 
I hear your voices in whispers low, 
I feel your hands within my own, 
But, comrades, I dream—I am here alone 
And silence broods o’er the old camp ground 
Where we tented so long ago. 


Yes, ’tis silent now on this old camp ground 
Where we tented so long ago. 

My friends and comrades, now no more 
Walk its lone streets as oft before, 

No song, no laugh, no bugle sound, 
No sentry tramps his weary round. 

Toil and hardship, sickness, pain, 
Shot and shell with their terrible rain, 

Have taken them all from this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 


And I’m left alone on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 
The vision is gone and I wake to know 
That time in its onward, ceaseless flow 
Is sweeping away on its ebbing tide 
The few war spared of those comrades tried ; 
And nothing’s left but the sad refrain, 
That only in dreams can come again. 
And I’m here alone on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago, 


They come no more to this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 
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They sleep in the valley where bravely ‘they fell, 
They sleep by the stream where ‘they fought so well, 
They sleep ’mong the hills of the old Bay State, 
A few still linger, but only wait 
To join their friends ‘on the other shore, 
And hear them’ welcome us once more, 
Into their tents on that camping ground, 
Where they went long, long ago. 


And I sit and muse on this old camp ground, 
Where we tented so long ago. 
When shadows grow long and day is done, 
When all life’s battles are fought and won, 
Though the camp be dark with: fear and doubt, 
Though taps are sounded and lights are out, 
At the reveille of the-coming day, 
I shall meet my comrades and hear them say, 


“Welcome, old friend, to our camping ground, 
Where we've been since the long ago.” 


GEORGE C. Potrwin, 
Late Major and A. A. G., U. S. Vols. 





MILITARY INTEGRITY. 


Tue recent return of a large portion of the regular army from the 
Philippines and the inauguration of the thorough course of study 
prescribed by recent orders of the War Department, seems an ap- 
propriate time to call attention to the lack of professional spirit among 
commissioned officers of our service, to what may be called without 
exaggeration a want of military integrity. 

So much effort is expended in his entrance to the profession, wheth- 
er by the cadet from West Point, the non-commissioned officer from the 
ranks, or the ex-volunteer from civil life, that the newly-made officer 
is tempted to satisfy his conscience with a study of the intricate 
regulations for his uniform, and to rely upon some good friend for 
hints as to that line of conduct which will spare him reprimand or 
report. 

He secures the various uniforms and equipment prescribed, such 
regulations and manuals as are distributed gratutitously by the 
Adjutant General’s Office, and such stationery as the quartermaster 
will issue, and flatters himself that he is a unit in the defense of 
the nation. But how very few go beyond the requirments of regula- 
tions and orders in the mental equipment necessary for the rank 
enjoyed? Should the officer be within probable reach of an early 
examination for promotion, he prepares for that test by study of those 
subjects only which are included within the published scope of such 
examination. How few conscientiously strive for perfection in their 
profession as a physician, surgeon or lawyer pursues his chosen career ! 

The supply of the missing quantity, of what we may term “in- 
tegrity,” is not to be expected from the publication of orders from 
headquarters, any more than the practice of the virtues of charity 
and patience may become general by the publication and distribution 
of manuals of devotion. The cure for our professional apathy rests 
with ourselves. We must acquire military excellence and profes- 
sional distinction by wishing for it as a merchant yearns for wealth, 
by a self-imposed discipline of study and meditation upon the yet 
unsolved problems of military science, and by outlining for ourselves 
lines of conduct to be followed in grades now far above us, but for each 
of which we must prepare and consider ourselves qualified. 
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Like the marshal’s baton of Napoleonic France, the general’s star 
must seem to every officer of the United States as not only a remote 
will-o’-the-wisp to be attained in future war through political or per- 
sonal influence, but as an actual and concrete possibility of the near 
future. The melancholy truth that most of us may never realize 
such healthful ambition should deter none from the preparation 
necessary to an efficient discharge of duty in such exalted grade, 
and the actual struggle by all for such qualification will improve 
the whole tone and character of our commissioned personnel, just 
as the human race has been led to more correct and exemplary life 
through the teaching of Christianity, though so few saints are annual- 
ly added to the martyrology. 

When a young man is enrolled at the bar, or emerges from a 
law school with his diploma as Bachelor of Laws, he is not content 
with mediocrity, but considers himself the Daniel Webster of his 
time. A physician studies more than the diseases which his daily 
practice brings to his attention. His life, if worthily lived, is a 
struggle to discover new remedies for disease or new theories for its 
prevention. Why is the soldier content with merely perfunctory 
discharge of duties imposed or compliance with orders received ? 

Much has been accomplished by Congress in the law which 
makes promotion to the grade of major dependent upon ability to 
pass an examination, and in the recent laws providing for improve- 
ment in our organization. More still has been gained by the initia- 
tion of personal efficiency records at the War Department, and the 
excellent scheme now prescribed for instruction of our officers in the 
various service schools. The present Honorable Secretary of War 
has directed more reforms in the organization and training of our 
service than all his predecessors since the Civil War. Every line 
officer interested in his profession sincerely desires the successful 
organization of a general staff, to complete the scheme of reform thus 
ably commenced. . 

Here it may be parenthetically observed that the propriety of 
excusing from examination an officer who has reached the grade of 
major is very doubtful. At the time (1890) this law was passed, 
a field officer was usually of advanced age and all, as well as many 
company officers, were veterans of the civil war. Reasons which 
then dictated tempering the wind to those supposedly infirm and 
really meritorious old soldiers no longer exist. Of colonels and 
lieutenant colonels in the future will be demanded at least as clear 
a conception of their duties as of majors, while there is no reason 
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known for the toleration of that physical disability in a field officer 
which would retire a company officer. 

But, the impetus having been thus given by our legislators and 
the Secretary of War, more could be accomplished if the conscience 
of each officer were aroused to the duty his commission imposes of 
making himself the very best officer of his grade in the profession of 
arms. 

The present educational system will doubtless be extended so that 
at each post officers will be called upon to solve practical problems ; 
such as, the preparation of orders for the command to take the 
field, to move by rail or water, to occupy a designated position within 
a specified time, or to act in conjunction with the civil authorities 
for a purpose prescribed. Troops will, without notice, be ordered to 
prepare for the field under orders detailing the amount and kind 
of rations and clothing to be taken; and each organization will be 
inspected as to the slightest detail of its equipment. All this is but 
the practical application of the instruction already in progress. 

But beyond such compliance with prescribed study and practice 
must come an increased desire by each officer to make not only his 
performance of specific duties perfect, but also his readiness to 
assume intelligently the duties of all grades above him, even to the 
highest. 

The recent war of Great Britain in Africa, just after the comple- 
tion of maneuvers at home that apparently justified its tactics and 
organization, led to a rude realization of .a quantity wanting. This 
is the very quantity we now lack, a conscientious effort of our officers 
to be more than the law and regulations demand. Let us not join 
in Continental criticism of our English cousins’ mote, until we have 
cast from our own eyes the beam that blinds us to ‘our own faults 
and persuades us of our infallibility. 

It is commonly believed by a confiding, tax-paying public that 
each officer is perfectly informed upon all branches of the art mili- 
tary. This is not an unreasonable confidence, and we who are well 
paid for years, while awaiting the opportunity of useful application 
in war of the theories studied in peace, are, so to speak, charged 
with a trust of which in the future public opinion, as a court of 
equity, may demand specific performance. 

True, military science is a branch of specialties; but why should 
not the proficient officer be informed of each branch, as well as the 
physician or lawyer is of the various specialties of his profession? 
No lawyer will admit that he knows nothing of corporation or pro- 
bate or patent practice, although he may concede that others of his 
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profession are more learned in each branch than himself. No phy- 
sician is ignorant of the throat, ears, eyes or skin, though he may 
not confine his practice to any of such special lines. 

But no regimental commander will claim that even a majority 
of his officers can name the various parts of the regulation small 
arm and properly assemble the one issued to the regiment ; can describe 
the range, penetration and danger space of the field artillery now in 
use by our own forces, much less that of other countries ; can properly 
trace a field work for the proper defense of position, and direct its 
construction ; can shoe a horse and safely prescribe for it in sickness ; 
can draw a topographical map correctly by use of compass or plane- 
table and without instruction; can correctly prepare a set of quar- 
terly papers as quartermaster or commissary, without asking ques- 
tions of a well-informed sergeant; or, make out a regimental return 
or muster-roll without error. 

This may seem a severe arraignment, but it is not exaggerated. 
Our officers depend too much upon their enlisted clerks to keep them- 
selves informed of authorities and circulars governing reports. And 
as so few occupy staff positions, many reach the grade of captain quite 
ignorant of the duties they are supposed to have performed. 

Examination boards do not probe deeply enough to discover these 
weaknesses, and there is too much charity felt for the candidate 
for promotion. Faults, which in civil life would forfeit the man’s 
employment, are glossed over because the poor fellow has been so 
many years in the service, it is thought too hard to put him out. 

Are we, in such leniency to our comrades, just to the government 
that reposes so much trust in our action, that relies upon us for 
future national defense, when we retain in the service these men 
without a military conscience; these men who strive only to escape 
disgrace and have no aspiration for distinction ? 

An officer’s conscience should prompt him to look to the present, 
and, whether or not he is about to undergo examination, to make 
himself proficient in every branch of his profession, especially of his 
grade and arm of the service. This includes exact performance of 
even the least important duties; maintenance always of correct mili- 
tary bearing, scrupulous attention to the details of his uniform and 
equipment, precise compliance with prescribed drill regulations on 
drill and at ceremonies, conscientious personal attention to the prepa- 
ration of all returns and reports, and careful study of all regulations 
and orders, in order that he may know more about the armament, 
equipment, clothing, subsistence and pay of his arm of the service 
than any of his subordinates. 
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But he should also consider the future, and, far from content 
with a knowledge of his own corps, should study those subjects 
characteristic of other corps, which have thus far been deemed be- 
yond the scope of his examination. For example, as infantry have 
frequently to serve mounted, every officer of that service should be 
proficient in veterinary science, bitting, bridling and saddling a horse. 
As cavalry have to serve as escort for field artillery, the cavalry 
officer must understand the service of the piece and its range, pene- 
tration and sighting. As all officers may sometimes serve as staff 
officers, they should all know the drill regulations of the three arms, 
and the manuals of instruction of the staff corps; the regulations for 
transport of any arm by rail or water, the capacity of cars and 
wagons of various kinds, the space needed for the rations and bag- 
gage of a mixed command of arms, the distance on roads needed for 
the march of various arms, and the proper defense of positions by 
hasty trenches or permanent field works. These are only a few ex- 
amples of the many subjects upon which an officer should be informed 
outside of the requirements of his own arm of the service. 

History of former campaigns and the story of contemporaneous 
struggles in various parts of the world should interest him more than 
current fiction. Does it? 

We are not all chemists and mechanics, but should we not know 
the various phases of the struggle between armor and projectile; 
which is the best of each kind, and which are used by our own and 
leading European navies? 

After an officer has responded to all the promptings of a duly 
refined military conscience, in the line of purely professional perfec- 
tion, he should devote himself to the study of at least one modern 
language. Congress could well authorize an increase of pay (ten 
per cent. of the original pay of each grade) to each officer who may 
by prescribed test demonstrate his ability to read, write and speak 
any modern language of the civilized world besides English. Such 
officers would be invaluable in the first stages of a foreign war, 
when interpreters cannot be found. The army, as much as the 
navy, needs linguists, but where are they? In my volunteer command 
most of the officers of my battalion reported in their efficiency re- 
ports that they understood Spanish. Nevertheless, they always 
brought natives to headquarters when it was desirable to have their 
business interpreted. Such linguists may be officially so recorded at 
the Department, but their services would be as dangerous as the knife 
of a quack surgeon. As recent events have rendered our contact with 
Spanish-speaking people a certain experience for the coming genera- 
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tion, whether in peace or war, the Spanish language is the most 
useful to all officers. It would not be unreasonable for the Depart- 
ment to require all line officers to study this language throughout the 
year while in the United States, and it would not be difficult to pro- 
vide a competent instructor for each army post. The benefit to the 
service and the saving thereby effected in the future employment of 
interpreters in our island possessions will be readily conceded. 

The reward to all officers separately, and to the service as a unit, 
for such an increased refinement of the military conscience as is ad- 
vocated above in so brief an outline, will be found in that improved 
tone of professional training, that pride in one’s position, which we 
call esprit du corps. Let us all make our service a corps of profes- 
sional gentlemen, to whose company it will be the highest honor for 
an American to aspire, and among whose members may be none 
of whom the army may not justly be proud. 


WitiiaM H. JoHNstTon, 
Capt. 16th U. S. Infantry. 
(Late Major 46th Infantry U. S. V.) 
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SENOR BROWN’S WOOING. 


Near the close of a cold, stormy day, early in the winter of 1875, 
a long train of army wagons, ladened with supplies for a detachment 
of United States troops temporarily occupying a cantonment on 
the Tulerosa, passed over the “Great Zuni Trail,” leading from the 
Rio Grande river westward into Arizona, and camped for the night 
under the cover of a dense chaparrel of low, wide-spreading juniper 
trees. 

Snow had fallen for several days on the mountains over which 
the trail lay, and travel with wheeled vehicles was almost impossible 
The entire day had been spent in forcing the wagons, one after the 
other, through the heavy drifts, and when night came the camp of the 
previous day, some four miles away, was still in plain view. 

The difficulties that would be encountered in attempting to take 
the wagons across the mountains through the deep snow to the en- 
campment on the Tulerosa were fully comprehended before the train 
set out on its perilous journey. But it was necessary that the troops, 
then temporarily engaged in watching the teepe village of the cele- 
brated Apache warrior, Cochise, should remain where they were, 
and the supplies they needed be sent to them as speedily as possible. 

The train went into camp rapidly, the wagons forming succes- 
sively in a compact, egg-shaped park, on a broad open space adjoin- 
ing the chaparrel. The last wagon had scarcely reached its place 
in the park when the soldiers and laborers who had accompanied the 
train, for its protection and assistance, went hastily at work to clear 
away the snow about the wagons and under the trees. Great fires 
were soon lighted in the chaparrel and iron buckets and camp ket- 
tles were brought into service to melt snow to obtain water for the 
use of the men and the animals. Twigs, cut from the trees, were 
laid upon the ground about the fires to serve for beds, and an abund- 
ance of fuel was collected to keep the fires going until morning. 
The sun had gone down and the lingering twilight, common to the 
mountain region of New Mexico and Arizona, had set in before the 
evening meal had been served and the affairs of the camp fully com- 
pleted for the night. The soldiers and trainmen sat about the fires 
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for awhile when their work had been accomplished, smoking and 
talking, until at length one after the other they lay down to sleep on 
their beds of juniper twigs. 

The noises of the camp gradually died away as the darkness 
came on, until at last quiet prevailed in both bivouac and park. 
Occasionally the uneasy movements of the animals about the train, 
in their efforts to crowd each other from the troughs containing their 
food, could be heard, but all else was silent as the tomb. Suddenly 
the sharp challenge of a sentinel, posted not far from the chaparrel, 
to watch the approaches to the camp, broke the stillness of the night 
and startled the sleeping soldiers. They sprang instantly from their 
beds and seizing their arms waited anxiously to learn the cause of 
the alarm. 

Cochise’s band of Apache warriors on the Tulerosa had been 
very restless for some time, and was then on the verge of hostilities 
against the American forces employed to prevent their foraging ex- 
peditions into Mexico and among the settlements along the border. 
A few of Chochise’s followers, in small bodies, had already broken 
through the cordon of soldiers that had been established about them, 
and had raided several settlements on the American side, murdering 
people, burning houses and stealing horses. These small raiding 
parties, it was feared, were but the prelude to a general outbreak of 
the entire portion of the Apache tribe under Cochise’s leadership in a 
great devastation raid that would involve attacks upon government 
trains and the larger settlements in New Mexico and Arizona. 

The soldiers accompanying the train fully comprehended the criti- 
cal state of affairs, and when the cry of the sentinel was heard they 
feared that it would quickly be followed by the yells of Cochise’s 
warriors. The officer in command of the escort and train instantly 
despatched a detachment of soldiers under charge of a subordinate to 
the support of the sentinel, and caused the remainder of his force to 
be formed in line and held awaiting his further orders. After some 
time had elapsed a member of the detachment returned to the bivouac, 
followed by a man on horseback. 

It was difficult at first to determine whether the stranger was an 
Indian or a white man. He wore a fur cap on his head that almost 
concealed his features, and was wrapped from his neck to his feet 
in a bright, many colored Navajo blanket strapped tightly about his 
loins. His knees were well drawn up as he rode, and his moccasined 
feet rested in short stirrups. He dug his heels incessantly into the 
sides of his horse, in true Indian fashion, as he urged the weary 
animal through the deep snow. A rifle lay on the pommel of his 
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saddle before him, and the handle of a hunting knife could be seen 
extending from a wide leathern scabbard attached to his belt. 

The soldier led the way to the camp fire of the officer in command. 

“This man,” he said, as he drew near, “caused the alarm, sir. 
He says he wants to see the Major.” 

The officer ignored the latter part of the soldier’s report for the 
moment and, calling to a subordinate, gave directions at once that the 
men in line should be dismissed, and the detachment which had been 
sent out to support the sentinel should be recalled. When this had 
been accomplished he turned towards the stranger, who had remained 
mounted the meanwhile, and asked abruptly and with much show of 
annoyance in his voice what business had brought him to the bivouac. 

The stranger pushed his cap aside from his face, and dismounting 
approached the fire holding in his hands the coils of a long buck-skin 
lariat, one end of which was fastened about the neck of his horse. 

“The Lord save us!” exclaimed the Major, as he recognized the 
features of the man. “What in the world, Brown, brings you up 
in the mountains this wintry day?” 

‘““Huntin’,” replied the man sententiously. 

“And lost your way in the snow, I presume,” said the Major. 
“Well, it’s fortunate you found us,” he continued, after a brief pause. 
“Take your horse to the train and then come back to the fire. We 
will have a cup of coffee ready for you.” 

The man made no reply, but, turning about, led his horse away 
in the direction of the train. 3 

The major had known his visitor for many years and had fre- 
quently employed him as guide and scout with the expeditions he had 
commanded during Navajo and Apache wars, and had become some- 
what familiar with his history, by means of personal inquiries and 
letters he had received from the man’s relatives and friends. 

From these sources he had learned that the man had left his 
native town in Missouri a quarter of a century before, coming across 
the plains as a laborer in the train of a Mexican freighter. On 
reaching Santa Fe he had abandoned the train and had since that 
time made his home in Mexican towns and Indian villages, where 
he had acquired a fair knowledge of the Spanish and Indian tongues, 
and had become more of an Indian in his habits and manners than 
an American. He had finally located on a ranch somewhere in the 
“Buena Verde Valley,” over on the Arizona side of the “Great Di- 
vide,” where he was now engaged in an attempt at farming, and 
was making a modest living by raising beans and barley, for sale at 
the nearest military post. 
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The major watched him as he trudged through the snow, wonder- 
ing what fascination the poor wanderer could possibly find in his 
chosen manner of life. It was evident he could enjoy but few 
comforts and that his daily experiences were burdened with priva- 
tions and want. 

He came back presently, and removing his blanket, seated himself 
on the dry trunk of a juniper tree that had been brought to the fire 
for fuel, and extended his feet towards the flame. 

“It was fortunate, major,” he said presently, “that I found your 
camp. My pony was about played out, and I was expectin’ to be 
soon afoot in the snow.” 

“Hunting, I think you said?” observed the major. 

“Somewhat,” replied the man. “You see,” he added, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I am on my way down to Los Cedros to visit 
a Mexican girl down thar, an’ as her people are poor I thought I 
would take a deer or a turkey to them. A little gift like that might 
possibly go a good ways, as the girl seems to be—” 

But before he could conclude the sentence he was abruptly in- 
terrupted by the major’s cook, who suddenly forced a cup of hot 
coffee into his hands and placed a platter of bacon and hard bread 
at his side. He at once relapsed into silence and his auditor failed 
to learn what in his opinion the girl he was going to visit “seemed 
to be.” 

When he had finished his supper he lighted his pipe and, leaning 
back against a protruding limb of the log on which he sat, presented 
to his host a picture of perfect contentment and supreme indifference. 

“Hunting in this region is not very good, I imagine,” said the 
major. 

“No,” replied the man listlessly, “huntin’ is poor. A few years 
ago deer an’ turkey could be found every whar on these mountains, 
an’ bar war by no means uncommon.” 

“T suppose,” said the major, “you have had some remarkable 
adventures in hunting along this range.” ; 

“Yes,” replied the man hesitatingly, “some queer things have 
happened to me in my huntin’ trips up here.” 

“For instance,” said the major inquiringly, anxious to induce his 
guest to relate some of his hunting adventures in the country about 
them, many of which, common report said, had been of a desperate 
and thrilling character. 

The man knocked the ashes from his pipe and taking a pinch of 
tobacco from a deerskin pouch that hung at his belt, pressed it hard 
down into the bowl. He proceeded then deliberately to light his pipe 
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anew and, when this was accomplished, puffed away for awhile in 
silence. 

“Did you notice a patch of stunted hemlock,” he said at length, 
“as you came along the trail a mile or so back?” 

The major nodded his head in reply, fearing to speak lest he 
might interrupt the narrative and stop it before it had fairly begun. 

“Tt war just a year ago to-day, major,” he continued, “along late 
in the afternoon, when me an’ Juan Menaul rode down along the 
edge of the patch, lookin’ for a place to camp for the night. An 
old she bar with a couple of cubs had her nest in the patch, an’ as 
Juan rode close to the edge the critter made a dash at him. She 
reared up on her haunches an’ befor’ Juan could pull his gun or 
draw his knife, she raked the flesh of his right arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow, an’ stripped the flesh of his right leg from the hip to 
the knee. In the mean time I war circlin’ around lively, tryin’ my 
best to get in a shot, but the struggles of the man an’ the pony an’ 
the bar,.all in a heap like together, made it quite oncertain which 
one I would hit if I fired. At length I got a chance an’ fortunately 
put a ball from my Winchester just back of the critter’s fore leg 
an’ promptly brought her to terms. A shot or two more quite finished 
her, an’ then I turned my attention to Juan. I bound up the poor 
fellow’s wounds as well as I war able an’, puttin’ him on his pony, 
took him by slow stages down to his home at Los Cedros, whar he 
died a few days after we arrived. 

“His weddin’ war to have occurred on the day he died, an’ his girl 
took on powerful when they buried him. I tried to console her an’ 
when the funeral war over I offered to share my cabin over on the 
Verde with her whenever she felt so disposed. She seemed inclined 
to accept the offer, but wanted to mourn awhile for poor Juan, she 
said, and sent me home to wait for her reply. I’ve waited a good 
while an’ as no reply has reached me I’m goin’ down to Los Cedros 
to see her about it.” 

“Possibly the girl has changed her mind,” suggested the major. 
“You know the poet tells us,” he continued, evidently intending to 
be facetious with his guest, “that women are naturally coy, uncertain 
and hard to please.” 

The man twisted about uneasily on his seat for awhile, busying 
himself in smoothing his bushy hair with the palm of his hand, and 
combing his whiskers with his fingers. 

“That can’t be true in this case, major,” he finally replied. “TI 
reckon I ain’t of much account for courtin’ American women, but 
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I’m sure thar ain’t a Mexican girl livin’ in the Rio Grande Valley 
who would refuse to share my cabin with me, if I would ask her.” 

“You are certain, I presume,” said the major, “that the girl 
liked you.” 

The question seemed distasteful to the man and he twisted about 
more vigorously than before. 

“You're pushin’ me hard, major,” he said at length. “The girl 
did seem rather offish at first, but she got friendly like at last. She’s 
all right, major, I’m sure, an’ when I come back from Los Cedros,” 
he continued, very decidedly, “I won’t ride over the Divide alone.” 

“T hope not,” said the major. : 

“T will be glad if we can meet on the way,” said the man. “I 
want you to see her. She’s a beauty, major, if ever thar war one. A 
little dark, maybe, but as handsome as a picture, an’ as sweet as 
they make ’em.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t be disappointed,” replied the major, “but 
remember, Brown, women are women, and their home ties and blood 
affinities are strong. We may think them unreasonable sometimes 
because they do not always take us at our own valuation, but that is 
the way the Lord made them, George Eliot says, ‘made them un- 
reasonable, so they might match the men.’ ” 

“T don’t know about that, major,” said the man, evidently failing 
to comprehend the humor of his host, “but I do know they couldn’t 
match me for lonesomeness over on the ranch. Sometimes I lay 
awake at night and count the rafters above me an’ the number of 
shingles in the roof, tryin’ to get to sleep. I am sure I would be 
more contented an’ happy if I had a wife in the house, an’ would 
probably live longer in the world than if I remained single, you know.” 

“Possibly so,” said the major, “but it has long been a question, 
Brown, whether the married or the single man lives the longest. The 
wags say that married men do not actually live longer than single 
men, as is popularly believed, but simply that the time seems longer 
to the married man. 

“But now, Brown,” he continued, “I am tired and if you will 
excuse me I will go to bed.” 

The major immediately turned to his improvised bed a few feet 
away and lay down upon a mattress of juniper twigs, which his 
servant had prepared for him. His guest at once arose to his feet 
and gathering his blanket about him moved away towards the train 
where he had arranged to spend the night with the teamsters. 

Early on the following morning the train once more resumed its 
journey, and as it pulled out on the trail the man mounted his pony 


, 
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and rode away down the side of the mountain in the direction of the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

When he had gone some distance from the place where the train 
had camped for the night, he proceeded cautiously, carefully examin- 
ing the ravines and places of shelter on the way, with the hope of 
being able to find a turkey or deer, that he might not go empty 
handed to the home of his intended. The heavy snow on the mountain, 
however, had driven the game he sought further south, or down into 
the lower country, and the mountain seemed utterly destitute of 
animal life. He persevered, however, in the search in which he was 
engaged until the sun sank low in the Western heavens, and the 
shades of night were fast coming on. Then, abandoning. further 
effort, he turned his horse’s head towards the Rio Grande Valley and 
was soon below the snow clad side of the mountain. The lights of 
the Mexican village which he was approaching soon appeared to 
guide him, and not very long thereafter he found his way through 
the crooked streets of the place to the home of the girl he had come 
to seek for his wife. 

He was surprised to find the house quite dark and apparently 
deserted. He called loudly at the door in the front of the house, but 
receiving no response rode to the gate of the corral at the rear of 
the building, and called again. His cries at the gate were at once 
answered by the loud baying of dogs within the enclosure, followed 
directly by the voice of a peon at the entrance, demanding to know 
what was wanted. On making himself known the gate was quickly 
opened and he was invited to enter. 

“T have come to see Rosanna,” he said. ‘“‘Why is the house in 
darkness to-night ?” 

“The Sefiorita has gone to an entertainment in the village,’ 
the peon, “and her father and mother are in bed.” 

The man quickly unsaddled his horse, and under the guidance 
of the peon tethered the animal in a stall where it was provided with 
food. 

“An’ now,” he said, “tell me quickly whar I can find the house 
in which the entertainment is bein’ given.” 

“Sefior Brown must go down the street to the third house from the 
corner,” replied the peon. “The noise of the music and dancing will 
guide him.” 

The man hastened at once from the corral and hurrying along the 
rough, unlighted street, sought eagerly for the house to which he had 
been directed. A turn in the highway finally brought him into full 
view of the building and, guided by the sound of human voices and 
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said 
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the shuffling of busy feet, he made his way to the structure and 
forced, an entrance through the crowd of spectators that stood about 
the outer door. 

Sefiorita Rosanna did not seem greatly pleased at the appearance 
of Sefor Brown, and met his warm greetings with an indifference 
that greatly distressed him. He observed also that her male com- 
panion, who stood with her on the floor, treated him with scant 
courtesy and frowned at him in a threatening manner. 

The girl moved quickly away from him and for some time there- 
after avoided him with evident intent. Heavy of body and sick at 
heart over this unexpected treatment, he pushed his way finally 
through the busy throng of dancers on the floor and took a seat on 
a bench arranged along the wall for the use of the duefias who had 
accompanied the Sefiorita to the baile and were now engaged in keep- 
ing them under surveillance. In the meantime the music of the orch- 
estra was maintained without ceasing and the guests danced and 
rested and strolled about at pleasure. 

The man had seated himself near a door leading into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, which he quickly observed was devoted to the sale of 
refreshments to the guests, a method commonly employed in the Mex- 
ican hamlets along the Rio Grande at all general entertainments, as 
a means of obtaining funds to pay for the services of the musicians 
employed and to meet other necessary expenses of the occasion. 
The gay cabelleros filed past him in rapid succession as he looked on, 
leading their fair partners into the “refreshment room,” where they 
purchased sweetmeats and cigarettos for them, and occasionally re- 
galed themselves with a glass of aquadiente. 

He sat quietly for some time among the duefias brooding over the 
ill treatment he had received from the girl, and had about reached 
the conclusicn to abandon the field without further effort, when the 
Sefiorita and a couple of male companions passed him, going rapidly 
in the direction of the refreshment room. The wall in front of him 
was ornamented by several large mirrors, in one of which he hap- 
pened suddenly to discover, after the woman had passed, that he 
could plainly observe the people who had gathered about the refresh- 
ment tables, including Rosanna and her companions. The Sefiorita 
and her cabelleros were standing quite close together when he first 
caught sight of them, busily engaged in earnest conversation. The 
two men were apparently urging something upon the woman to which 
she strenuously objected. She shook her head repeatedly and turned 
from them several times, as though she desired to leave them. They 
persisted, however, in their efforts to gain her consent and at last, 
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when they appeared to have accomplished their purpose, they has- 
tened to indulge in much merry conversation and laughter. The girl 
joined feebly in their merriment and seemed ill at ease. She fanned 
herself vigorously and moved about uneasily, while her companions 
endeavored to restore the cheerfulness she had previously exhibited 
and which their conversation with her appeared to have almost en- 
tirely dispelled. She left them finaly, and coming out of the refresh- 
ment room approached the man where he sat among the duefias. 

“Sefior Brown has been a long time coming to pay us the visit 
he promised when he brought poor Juan home from the mountains,” 
she said. 

“The Sefiorita promised to send word when the visit should be 
made,” he replied, “but the word never came.” 

“No,” she said, sighing deeply as she spoke. “I have been a 
year in mourning for Juan. But now that you have come,” she 
continued, “let us forget the past and join in the dance. You brought 
to my mind when you entered the house the memory of those horrid 
days when Juan lay mangled and suffering on his bed, and I could 
scarcely speak. It is all past now, and I would dismiss it if possible 
from my mind. Let us join with the crowd and be merry.” 

He sprang to his feet at once and offered her his arm, and when he 
had led the way to the refreshment room he called for sweetmeats 
for both the girl and himself. 

“No,” she said quickly,” sweetmeats are good for children. I will 
have some wine and you will join me in a glass of aquadiente.” 

“Pardon me, Rosanna,” said the man, “I drink nothin’ strong- 

‘er than coffee, an’ I would rather not begin now.” 

“What a weak cabellero!” she exclaimed. “I see,” she continued, 
“T will be compelled to seek some other companion to aid me in my 
efforts to dispell the gloom that enshrouds me.” 

She turned about as though she would leave him. 

“Don’t go,” he said. “I will drink all the aqguadiente in the house 
if it will please you.” 

He hastened at once to pour from the decanters, set before him 
by the waiter at the table near which they stood, a small glassful of 
wine for the girl and a liberal portion of aquadiente for himself. 

“Now drink,” he said, “and we will be merry together.” 

And suiting the action to his words, he raised his glass to his 
lips and swallowed its contents quickly, as though he was in haste 
to perform a disagreeable task. The girl barely sipped at her wine, 
and set the glass upon the table. 
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“You asked me to drink,” he said, “but you don’t drink yourself.” 

She struck him lightly on his shoulder with her fan. 

“Sefior Brown must be reasonable, she said, smiling kindly upon 
him, “I drank a glass but a moment ago with my last partner in 
the dance. But I will drink again with you directly, Sefior, she 
added hastily. : 

She took his arm and led him away and tried to induce him 
to join in the dance, but he proved so awkward on the floor that 
she brought him back to the refreshment room, and suggested that 
another drink of aguadiente might possibly lend more grace to his 
motions, and make him a more agreeable companion. 

He needed no urging this time, and emptied his glass without 
observing whether his companion drank or refused the wine he had 
given her. He became quite loquacious directly, and insisted on 
telling the Sefiorita of many “hair breadth ‘scapes o’ field and 
flood” he had met with in battles with wild beasts and wild men. 
He became quite unsteady on his feet at last, and was scarcely able 
to reach the refreshment room for a final drink. As he stood at the 
table with the girl, a young cabellero approached and asked her if 
she would join him in the waltz. Sefior Brown took offense in- 
stantly at the presumption of the young man, and an altercation 
ensued, in which weapons were finally drawn and a desperate fight 
for awhile seemed imminent. The Sefior, however, was so nearly 
helpless from the drink he had takn that he finally fell helpless to 
the floor when the altercation was at its height, and his antagonist 
turning about walked away from him in disgust. In the meantime 
a civil officer had been sent for, and when he arrived he disarmed 
the man and, with the assistance of a couple of deputies, carried 
him away and confined him in the “Tower.” 

Poor Sefior Brown awoke from the deep stupor into which he 
had fallen, several hours after his arrest and confinement, and gazed 
curiously about him, somewhat in doubt whether he was asleep or 
awake. The building in which he found himself was circular in shape, 
built of great sun dried brick, and some four or five yards in 
diameter. It had originally been constructed as a watch tower, in 
the days when Indian raiding parties made frequent visits from the 
Navajo country into the valley of the Rio Grande, but had finally 
been rendered useless for the purpose of a lookout by a storm, that 
had broken down a part of the wall and carried away the flat roof, 
with which it had originally been surmounted. It was therefore 
abandoned as a watch tower and was eventually seized by the town 
officials for use as a jail. 
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The man finally recognized the place in which he found himself 
confined, but was utterly unable to recall the cause of his imprison- 
ment. Some confused impression of a quarrel with a man who had 
attempted to take Rosanna from him existed in his mind, but it 
was shadowy and uncertain. Something very serious, however, he 
was certain had happened, or he would not have been confined in the 
Tower. He struggled to his feet and began calling loudly, hoping 
that some one would come near who would tell him what he had 
done. He reflected presently, however, that it was evident he had 
committed some unusually serious offense, and that it would be 
best to keep quiet and bend all his energies to making his escape. 
He searched for the door of the building, but found that it had been 
closed with masonry. It puzzled him for awhile to comprehend how 
he could possibly have been brought into the place, until he recalled 
that Juan had once told him prisoners were taken to the top of the 
wall by means of a ladder and lowered into the place by a rope. 

A frame of narrow boards had once surrounded the doorway and 
a short piece of one of the boards yet remained fastened to the wall. 
With the hope that it concealed a crack or crevice, through which 
the light might come, or that it might possibly afford an opening 
which could be enlarged to admit his escape, he seized it and, after 
some effort, succeeded in tearing it loose. He was disappointed to 
find that it had simply been fastened to the solid wall as a casing 
to the doorway, and concealed neither crack nor crevice. He cast 
the board violently upon the floor, with a curse upon his luck, 
and threw himself down beside it in despair. His mind was grad- 
ually becoming more clear and the events of the previous evening, 
one after the other, were beginning to come out of the mist in 
which it had been involved. 

“What a fool I have been!” he exclaimed, as the affair in which 
he had embroiled himself became more apparent. “A woman, aqua- 
diente, an’ a fool!” he soliloquised, “an’ the result, a desperate deed 
that has brought me to the Tower an’ will send me finally to the 
tender mercies of a Mexican court. 

“Let me see,” he went on, after a brief silence. “I have plenty 
of company in my foolishness, if that’s any consolation. I presume, 
however, it is natural for men to commit foolish acts when women 
are around. I believe they say such foolishness started in the be- 
ginning an’ that Mister Adams, the first donkey, war neatly fooled 
on an apple a woman gave him. At least, that war what the preacher 
said one Sunday at the Fort. But I'll wager a buckskin lariat the 
parson had missed the trail, and should have said it war aquadiente. 
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However, it occurred a long time ago, the preacher said, an’ the 
print which told about it had likely grown dim from age an’ war 
hard to make out, so the chaplain, bein’ somewhat in doubt, called 
it an apple, as it war a more genteel like word to use, a number of 
ladies being present. 

“But if it is true, after all, that Mister Adams war fooled with 
an apple, I’m sorry I’m any kin to him. Thar war nothin’ but 
natural fruit in his day, I reckon, an’ the old fool, accordin’ to the 
preacher, ate a runty apple; a sour crab apple, probably, just be- 
cause a woman suggested it. 

‘But nevertheless,’ he continued, when he had given the subject 
some further consideration, “I don’t know that he exhibited any 
stronger symptoms of mental imbecility than Sefior Brown has dis- 
played. Mister Adams had a bran new woman before him, very 
scantily arrayed, and Sefor Brown would likely have eaten a whole 
tree full of sour apples, or drank a whole barrel of aquadiente, if 
he had been in the old man’s place. 

“The facts are,” he continued in a complaining tone, ‘Mister 
Adams, all things considered, had great provocation, while Sefor 
Brown, the miserable fool, had but little, and maybe is justly pun 
ished for surrenderin’ so easily.” 

It occurred to him directly that he might possibly be able to 
cut a hole with his knife through the soft sun dried brick of which 
the wall was constructed, and when the night came on could crawl 
through the opening and escape to the mountains. He sprang to 
his feet with an exclamation of delight. 

“My brain must be under a cloud,” he said, “or I would have 
thought of that before.” 

He quickly passed his hand to the scabbard that hung on his 
belt, intending to begin the work of making the opening at once. 
To his intense amazement he found the scabbard empty. It oc- 
curred to him presently that the knife might possibly have fallen 
from the scabbard while he was being lowered into the tower, and he 
at once began a careful search on the floor with the hope of finding 
it. No trace of it, however, could be found, and after searching over 
the same ground repeatedly he finally abandoned further effort in 
utter despair. 

The loss of the knife, in his weakened mental condition, was a 
serious blow, but a more serious one awaited him. Prompted by 
the disappearance of his knife, he almost involuntarily reached his 
hand to his holster to see if his pistol was safe in its place. To 
his utter consternation, he found the holster empty and the weapon 
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gone. Realizing at once his helpless condition, he reeled unsteadily 
for a moment on his feet and then, giving way to his emotions, fell 
senseless to the floor. 

He was called to consciousness several hours later by the voice 
of some one calling to him from the top of the tower. He sat up 
slowly and gazed about him in a bewildered manner, wondering 
where he was and who had called him. 

“Sefior Brown,” the voice said, “your supper is going down in 
a pan. When you have eaten, fasten the pan to the string that I 
may draw it up again, or you will get no breakfast to-morrow.” 

“Who are you?” cried the man eagerly. 

“I’m the son of my mother,” replied the voice, facetiously, ‘and 
close of kin to my brother.” 

“My good man,” pleaded the prisoner, “tell me honestly who 
you are. I want to talk with you.” 

“T’m nobody,” replied the voice. “I’m deaf and dumb in both 


feet, and can’t speak a word when I get on top of the tower.” 
“T have some money,” continued the prisoner, “an’ I will give—” 
A hollow laugh interrupted the man’s speech and a moment there- 
after the faint echo of footsteps descending a ladder reached his ears. 
He had eaten nothing since early on the previous day, and sitting 


down now by the side of the pan, he ate ravenously of the food it 
contained. He rose to his feet when his hunger was at last appeased, 
and paced uneasily back and forth within the narrow limits of his 
confinement. His attention was at last attracted to a small stone 
that lay partially imbedded in the ground near the wall, and it 
occurred to him suddenly that the stone migit possibly constitute 
part of the foundation on which the walls of the structure rested, 
and if removed might open the way to take others out, and in the 
end afford an opening under the wall through which he might 
eventually effect his escape. Seizing the board which he had torn 
from the wall a few hours before, he began at once to dig away the 
earth from the side of the stone, in order that he might drive down 
the end of the board under it, and pry it from its place. He found 
little difficulty finally in getting an end of the board under the rock 
and, pressing down heavily upon the other, was rejoiced to see the 
rock gradually rising from its bed. 

He had forced it up from its place a couple of inches or more 
when, to his horror, the head of an enormous rattlesnake appeared 
in the opening. He drew back quickly, leaving the board under the 
stone, and watched the repulsive reptile from a safe distance, as it 
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slowly drew itself through the aperture into the room and deliberately 
coiled itself on the floor near the stone. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed. “Troubles surely never come singly.” 

Although heavy snows had already fallen in the mountains border- 
ing the valley, the winter had scarcely yet begun in the country along 
the river, and hibernating creatures were just beginning to search 
for places in which they might conceal themselves for their long 
winter sleep. 

The man moved noisily about within a few feet of the snake, 
occasionally rushing towards it and then moving rapidly away, with 
the hope that it might become frightened and crawl back under the 
rock. But the creature stubbornly remained coiled near the -place 
from which it had come, and followed the movements of the man 
with its burning eyes, quivering its rattles ominously without ceas- 
ing. It turned its head as the man moved about with such sluggish 
deliberation that he gathered courage at last and ventured to come 
closer than before. Leaning his body far forward, he reached with 
his hand for the board. He had scarcely begun to extend his hand 
when the reptile suddenly threw itself forward the full length of 
its body, barely missing the man’s extended hand. It drew itself 
back quickly and, coiling once more, resumed the warning quiver of 
its rattles. 

“Heavens!” cried the man. “That was a close call. A bare 
fraction of an inch further an’ Sefior Brown would have brought his 
fool errand to an inglorious end.” 

Angered by the attack of the snake, he quickly removed a moc- 
casin from one of his feet and once more approached the reptile. 
When he had come as near as he deemed prudent, he suddenly threw 
the moccasin at the creature with all the force he could com- 
mand. Unfortunately the soft upper part of the shoe struck the 
snake and, while it disturbed it and threw it out of its coils for a 
moment, it inflicted no serious injury upon it. Removing his other 
moccasin, he was about to renew the attack, when he caught sight 
of the tin pan in which his supper had been sent down to him, and 
hastening to pick it up, hurled it violently at the reptile. The edge 
of the pan struck the floor quite near to the snake and turned over 
bottom side up, completely covering its coils. The man instantly 
comprehended the advantage he had unexpectedly gained, and with- 
out the least hesitation sprang quickly on top of the pan. He could 
distinctly feel the movements of the snake in the pan beneath him, 
as the creature sought to force the vessei aside. Suddenly one edge 
of the pan was perceptibly raised, and as the man glanced down to 
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learn the cause, he discovered that the reptile had succeeded in pro- 
truding its. head entirely outside of the vessel, following a_ slight 
depression in the ground. Stooping down quickly, he struck the 
snake fairly,on the. head with the heel of his moccasin and crushed 
and mangled it, by repeated. blows, until it was completely severed 
from its body.. 

“Heaven be praised!” he exclaimed fervently. “One danger is 
past, but thar may be others waiting in the place from which this 
one came,” and hastening to the. stone he withdrew the board and 
pushed the rock firmly back in its place. 

He.had scarcely accomplished this work to his satisfaction when 
his attention. was arrested by: hearing his name called by a familiar 
voice outside of the wall. 

“Senior Brown,” it said. “Sefior Brown, can you hear me? 

“T can hear you,” he replied at last, gruffly. “What do you want? 
You tricked me into. drinkin’ at the baile, Rosanna, an’ led me into 
trouble that has. brought me here. Tell me quickly what you want.” 

“T want to help. you,” she replied, “I didn’t want to lead you to 
drinking, indeed I didn’t, and it all happened against my wishes. I’m 
sorry for it, Sefior, and I’m going to get you out of the Tower if I 
can, to repay you in part for your trouble and suffering. As soon 
as it is dark I will bring an axe and cut a hole in the wall from which 
you can escape. Hush!” she cried suddenly. “Some one is coming 
this way, and I must run somewhere and hide. Keep quiet,” she said, 
hurriedly, “and don’t speak again until I call you.” 

The prisoner listened attentively for the sound of the busy feet of 
the Sefiorita on her way from the Tower, to seek a place of conceal- 
ment, and his naturally acute hearing, sharpened by years of training 
in hunting and scouting, stood him in good stead for the purpose. 
But the woman had evidently spirited herself away without leaving 
an echo in the air to tell where she had gone. Heavy footsteps, how- 
ever, were audible to the listening prisoner, who quickly discovered 
that a party, consisting of: two men.and a woman, had just left the 
Tower, or had passed near it, going in the direction of the village. 
When the party had gone some distance from the Tower, the persons 
composing it, apparently under the impression that they were out 
of hearing of the prisoner, abandoned all restraint. The men engaged 
in immoderate laughter, and occasionally shouted at each other in 
their glee, at the top of their voices.. The woman, also, finally joined 
with them in their merriment ‘and answered their raillery, made ap- 
parently. at -her expense; To: the amazement of the prisoner he 
recognized the woman’s voice.as that ‘of Rosanna, but before 
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it could reach him again the party had passed almost beyond 
hearing and the voices had died away into indistinct murmurs. 

At first he was inclined to believe that the Sefiorita had again at- 
tempted to deceive him, and had come to the Tower with her gay 
companions of the baile, to make merry at his expense. He dismissed 
that view, however, after a few moments’ reflection, as so cruel and 
heartless that it could not possibly be true. It was more probable, he 
reasoned, that the girl had found concealment impossible, and had 
adopted the subterfuge of representing herself as homeward bound 
from a visit to a friend in the country, and had claimed protection of 
the gentlemen who had overtaken her on their way to the village. 

For some time after the noises made by the party had died away 
the man found employment in listening for further sounds outside of 
the Tower, and subsequently in speculating upon the question of the 
woman’s friendship or her deception, and his future course in life 
when he would be able, finally, to shake the alkali dust of Los Cedros 
from his feet. Nevertheless the time passed slowly to the lonely 
prisoner and he waited anxiously for the darkness, hovering the 
meanwhile continually between doubt and faith in the promises of 
the woman. 

Several hours of darkness had thus passed and he had almost 
abandoned all hope that the woman would come, when suddenly her 
voice on the outside of the Tower once more arrested his attention, 
and soon thereafter the dull blows of an axe on the wall told that 
the work of effecting his rescue had begun. A small opening was 
soon effected which grew presently into a space through which he man- 
aged at last to force his body outside of the wall. 

“Sefior Brown,” said the voice of a woman almost in a whisper, 
as the man got upon his feet outside of the Tower, “I desire to make 
amends for the suffering I have caused you. If you will forgive me,” 
she said, with much hesitation, and dwelling upon her words, “we 
will ride away together to your ranch in the Verde; we can wait for 
the blessing of the priest until we have more time to spare. I brought 
vour horse with me from the corral and have it here, tied to the 
ladder.” 

The darkness was intense and the man was scarcely able to discern 
the form of the woman before him. He was satisfied, however, that 
she was Rosanna, for no other woman in the village, he reasoned, 
could possibly make such a proposition to him, and hoping that her 
conduct on the night of the baile would be satisfactorily explained in 
good time, he promptly forgave her and seized her in his arms. She 
returned his embrace with a vigor that surprised him, and fairly 
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raised him from his feet in her eager welcome. The man was delighted 
and quickly pressed his face against hers in an endeavor to kiss her, 
but she pushed him from her almost violently. 

“There is no time for that,” she said in a whisper. “It will soon be 
morning and we must hasten or we may meet some of the people of 
the village in the street.” 

She got up at once on the ladder, and calling softly to the man, 
directed him to mount his horse and ride alongside, that she might 
get on the animal behind him. But simple as the matter seemed, it 
proved difficult to accomplish. The horse was not accustomed to 
the human form clad in skirts, and stubbornly refused to approach 
near enough for the woman to get on his back. He yielded at last 
to the strategem of his master, who blindfolded his eyes and then 
backed him against the ladder. The woman instantly sprang upon 
the back of the horse and clasped the man about the waist. For 
a moment the animal stood motionless under his double burden and 
doubtless all would have gone well if the Sefiorita had not found it 
necessary to arrange her skirts about the creature’s flanks. She had 
scarcely begun when the horse took offense, and quickly elevating 
his back began a series of kickings and plungings of a most energetic 
character. The first blow from his hind feet struck the ladder and 
sent it crashing from its place to the ground, where it was broken 
into a multitude of pieces by the fall. 

The woman found it difficult to maintain her seat, sitting side- 
ways on the rump of the horse, and wabbled about like a small craft 
in a troubled sea. She had evidently intended to slip quietly to the 
ground if the horse exhibited signs of rebellion against receiving 
his double burden, but she found it impossible now to do so with 
safety. Fearful that she would be dashed to the ground and injured, 
she grasped the man tightly about the waist, and when this hold was 
at last broken loose she seized him somewhere else. Some times she 
almost lifted him from his seat in the saddle, and at others pushed 
him forward or pulled him towards her. She pushed his cap down 
over his eyes and jerked one of the bridle reins out of his hand. 
The horse finally concentrated his energies into one grand “central 
elevation,” followed instantly by a series of rapid “foot work’ to 
the rear. Sefior Brown held on as well as he was able, doing his best 
to control the horse and keep Rosanna from falling off. But the 
task was beyond his strength and skill, and before he was well aware 
of the manner in which the trouble had begun, he was keeping the 
Sefiorita company in a grand aerial flight over the animal's head. 
Fortunately neither was hurt by the fall, and they both quickly 
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got upon their feet. The man had retained his grasp upon the lariat, 
one end of which was fastened about the animal’s neck, and speedily 
brought the horse back to the woman for another trial. The Sefio- 
rita. seemed to enjoy the incident immensely, and laughed quietly 
until the tears came to her eyes. Once when her Jaugh became louder 
than before it seemed to be answered by several persons laughing 
together, behind an adjoining adobe wall. 

‘What war that?” cried the man in a startled tone of voice. “Did 
you hear those people laughin’ over thar, Rosanna?’ 

“Nonsense!” she replied. “You heard the echo of my silly voice 
thrown back from the wall. That was all.” 

“Possibly,” replied the man, as he busied himself making repairs 
to the saddle, which had been torn and broken during the frantic 
plunging of the animal. “But it war very strange, Rosanna, that 
the echo had so many voices, and all of them differin’ from yourn.” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, testily, “if people were there it was no 
concern of mine.” 

“It may be as you say, Rosanna,” said the man, rather sharply, 
“but you know that our trails have run across each other sev- 
eral times lately, and.I’m rather expecting some more surprises. I’m 
afraid, Rosanna, you’re inclined somewhat to wabble, and it’s hard 
knowing whar to find you, regular.” 

“Sefior Brown,” she exclaimed with tears in her voice, “you are 
so cruel. I know I’m a giddy young thing, but my last wobble, you 
know, was right into your arms.” 

“Yes,” he said, hastening to speak, “maybe I’m on the wrong trail, 
but it’s been hard, Rosanna,” he continued in a complaining voice, 
“to tell which way you war going. You mind me somewhat of a 
badger Tony Long tried to catch over in the Verde last summer. 
Tony war a book man,” he went on, in a more cheerful tone, “an’ 
composed some verses of real poetry on the badger, leastwise he got 
up two lines, and is intending to get. up the rest this winter. The 
lines he has finished run like this,” he continued, working away the 
meanwhile hurriedly upon the broken saddle, 


“So devious and tortuous war the badgers track, 
No one could tell if it war going out or comin’ back!” 


“That is very good,” said the Sefiorita. “Can you sing it?” 

“No,” he replied indignantly, “there is not enough of it to sing.” 

“T hope you won’t take offense, Rosanna,” he went on, “but- when 
I heard those voices laughing behind: the wall I rather mistrusted 
they war made by your friends, and that it war intended that you 
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should make the horse buck’ with your skirts, and when he had begun 
you war to slip off and I war to be run away or recaptured.. If there 
war anything in ‘that suspicion of mine, Rosanna, the laughin’ war 
kind of on you, my dear, as well as myself.” 

“Oh, Sefior Brown,” she cried, “you know there was no one be- 
hind the wall. It’s all your imagination,” she sobbed. “If you are 
going to treat me this way I will go home.” 

“No, no,” he cried hastily, “don’t go. I’m a brute. -I know I am. 
A real brute. An’ now, dearest,” he continued, after a brief pause, 
“T’ve got that horrid old saddle fixed and:if you will get upon that 
rock near you, we will try it again.” 

He mounted quickly, and riding close to the stone on which the 
Sefiorita had perched herself, backed the horse against it. 

“Now, Rosanna,” he pleaded, as the girl sprang nimbly behind 
him, “don’t rustle your’ skirts ag’in the animal’s flanks, as you did 
before, an’ I’m sure we'll get along without any trouble.” 

The horse offered no protest this time'to his additional burden, 
and, under the guidance of his master, moved rapidly along a village 
street in the direction of the mountain. 

“IT wonder what could have been the matter with Salaratus when 
you first got on,” said the man, soon after they had ridden out of the 
village. “He’s usually as quiet as a lamb, an’ never gives any trouble, 
but when you got on at the Tower and rustled your skirts, he war 
as mean about it as s bronco.” 

“Oh, I suppose,” she replied, “the old | fellow didn’t know we all 
- belonged to the same family, and got his back up about it.” 

She poked the man in the ribs with her finger as she spoke, and 
he reached behind him to return the compliment in kind. 

“Well, may be that war the reason,” he said, chuckling the mean- 
time so violently he could scarcely speak. “Saleratus is a knowing 
critter, an’ when he made the discovery he gave up at once.” 

In the mean while they were moving forward at a rapid pace, and 
the woman was experiencing much difficulty, for some reason, in 
maintaining her seat. 

“Sefior Brown,” she cried finally, speaking louder in her earnest- 
ness than before, “I am getting very tired and can hardly hold on ‘any 
longer.” 

“I will. ride’ slower,” he answered. “But.you ‘have been taking 
cold, dearest,” he continued:.. “Your voice certainly has grown very 
hoarse since we started.” ot 

“Qh, don’t mind me,” ‘she: replied softly.. “But: I think I’ must 
ride astride or I. will surely fall off.” “4 or 
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He stopped the horse at once and the woman instantly slid over 
its crupper to the ground, and then, before he could offer to assist 
her, she raised her gown above her knees and sprang astride of the 
animal behind him. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed. “You do that, my dear, vastly better 
than I could. You ought to be in a circus.” 

He laughed heartily at the remark he had made, but his com- 
panion apparently failed to see any humor in it, at least she made 
no attempt to join him in his merriment. 

“T had almost forgotten,” she exclaimed suddenly, “that I brought 
with me a little aguadiente. I knew it would be cold riding in the 
early morning, and I thought a little stimulant would do us no harm 
and kind of warm us up, you know. Take a little, dearest,” she said, 
at the same time passing a small flask in front of him with her hand. 

“Excuse me, Rosanna,” he replied vigorously. “I think I made 
a fool of myself back at Los Cedros at your request, an’ have no 
intention now to repeat the experience. Besides, the battle has been 
fought and wen, and you are the spoils of the struggle.” 

The woman chuckled audibly, and in so course a voice that the 
man twisted about in his seat to get a look at her face. At the same 
time she also turned her head and gazed fixedly to the rear. 

“What is it, dearest?” she asked. “What are you looking behind 
us for?” 

“Simply that I may gaze upon your lovely face, Rosanna,” he 
said. “But surely, my dear, you are taking cold this raw morning, 
an’ your voice is as rough as a rasp. Let us get off an’walk awhile.” 

“Oh, no indeed,” she remonstrated, as she observed him draw in 
on the bridle rein, as though he intended to stop. “No, indeed,” she 
repeated, and digging her heels vigorously into the sides of the horse, 
she started him forward again. 

“You won’t drink with me, then, Sefior ?” she said, after the horse 
had resumed his former gait. “I’m dying for a drink myself, but 
as you are now the head of the family, I can’t think of drinking 
first. Won't you take just a little bit, dearest ?” 

“Not a drop,” he replied decidedly. 

“T’ve fought bars, an’ wolves, an’ Indians, an’ rattlesnakes, an’ 
every one of them is honorable enough to give a man a chance for 
his life. The bar growls at him, an’ the wolf howls. The Indian 
warns him with a whoop, an’ the snake shakes his rattles. But 
aquadiente, Rosanna, is heartless an’ brutal. It gives no warning, 
but silently does its dirty work. ’Scuse me, Rosanna, I prefer an ‘honor- 
able enemy. Throw it away, my dear, an’ let us ride on in peace. The 
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preacher at the Fort had it in his sermon, that ‘wine is a mocking 
bird, an’ strong drink a turmoil,’ or something like that. Throw it 
away, darling, an’ don’t tempt me any more. 

“An’ speaking of the preacher, Rosanna,” he continued, after a 
brief silence, “reminds me that we can run over to the Fort some day 
an’ get married. The Chaplain ‘Il do the job for us as well as an 
Alcalde, I reckon.” 

“Is he a priest?” asked the woman. 

“He’s a preacher, Rosanna; a mighty good one, I reckon, an’ well 
up in book larnin’, I’m sure.” 

“What does he say when he preaches?” asked the Seficrita, “I 
have never heard a preacher. What does he talk about?” 

“T don’t know much about it myself,” he replied. “I have only 
heard him preach twice. The first time he talked about a man named 
Mister Adams gettin’ fooled by a woman who gave him an apple, 
an’ the other time he talked about the Centurian in the Bible, who, he 
said, was a roamin’ soldier, an’ a model man for everybody, because 
he always behaved properly. The Centurian, he said, kept his gun 
clean an’ never lost any of his cartridges. His shoes war neatly 
polished, an’ his brasses war shining bright. When he marched on 
guard he always got orderly for the commanding officer. He war a 
model man, the preacher said, an’ I suppose he war. I think he died 
before I left Missouri.” 

It had now become quite light and the woman persistently kept 
her face turned from her companion, gazing in the direction from 
which they had come, as though she was expecting some one to 
overtake them. 

“T have here Sefior Brown’s pistol and knife ,” she said finally. 
“The knife is all right, but the pistol is empty.” 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed. “How thoughtful you are, my dear. 
Whar did you get them?” 

The woman made no reply, but quickly gathering her skirts under 
her arms, sprang to the ground, revealing to the astonished gaze 
of the man a pair of buckskin trousers, held in place at the waist 
by a leather belt, from which a pistol holster and a knife scabbard 
hung. He recognized at once the cabellero whom he had found with 
Rosanna when he entered the baile, and the gentleman whom he had 
observed in the mirror, conversing with her in the refreshment room. 

“Good bye, Sefior Brown,” he called. “Good bye, darling. When 
you have occasion to visit us again, you won’t find it as easy to get 
out of the Tower as you found it this time. And by the by, Sejior,” 
he continued, “permit me to advise you, dearest, to confine your 
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search for a wife hereafter to the Navajo hogans, and the Apache 
wickeups, where you can find one, doubtless, nearer your own station 
in life.” 

“You miserable, copper colored scoundrel,” cried the man. es 
will kill you if I can.” 

“Don’t shoot with your empty pistol,” said the cabellero tan- 
talizingly. 

The remark caused the man to glance hastily at his pistol. Every 
chamber, he quickly discovered, was empty. Passing his hand quickly 
to his belt he found, to his intense satisfaction, that the cartridges it 
carried had not been removed and, with an exclamation of delight, 
he hastily loaded the weapon. Springing from his jaded horse when 
this had been accomplished, he started rapidly on foot in pursuit of 
the cabellero, who was now hurrying back on the trail over which 
they had just come. 

“Hold on thar!” he cried. “Pull your pistol an’ defend yourself 
like a man, if you are one.” 

“Don’t stick your empty pistol in-this direction, dearest,” said the 
cabellero, sarcastically. “It might go off and hurt me, you know.” 

The remark added the straw that broke the camel’s back, and 
irritated the man beyond control. He instantly brought down the 
pistol and, taking deliberate aim, discharged it at the retreating 
cabellero. Fortunately, the ball failed to hit him, but it came un- 
comfortably near and thoroughly surprised and frightened him. He 
started at once at a more rapid pace, closely followed by the infu- 
riated ranchman. 

Suddenly four or five young Mexican gentlemen made their ap- 
pearance, galloping rapidly up the trail. As they came near they 
drew their pistols and, with loud voices, denounced the man as a 
fugitive from justice, and demanded his immediate surrender. In the 
meantime one of the gentlemen delivered a led horse to the cabellero, 
and when that individual had mounted they began to discharge their 
weapons in the direction of the man, taking good care not to hit him, 
evidently hoping to frighten him into flight. 

“You miserable, cowardly greasers,” he cried, as he advanced 
rapidly towards them. “I can whip your whole nation, includin’ the 
man in woman’s clothes, who'rode up the mountain behind me.” 

The young gentlemen, however, had not come for a fight, but 
simply to help their comrade out of the scrape into which he had 
unintentionally fallen. ; ; 

It had been arranged between shen, while the man lay a prisoner 
in the Tower, that the. “Americano” should be taken out by cutting a 
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hole in the wall at night, given his horse and his arms, and when 
mounted, frightened away and followed for a while, as though an 
attempt was being made to recapture him. By this radical method, 
it was reasoned, the Sefiorita would be permanently relieved of an 
undesirable suitor. 

The plan, however, did not work as smoothly as was expected, 
and the cabellero who impersonated Rosanna found it necessary to 
keep up the deception he had undertaken much longer than he had 
originally intended. He had a wholesome dread of the Americano, 
armed or unarmed, and feared to discover himself until at last, as 
he sat on the horse behind the Sefior gazing anxiously to the rear, 
he caught a glimpse of his comrades galloping rapidly towards him. 

When it became apparent that the plan as originally intended by 
the cabellero and his companions had failed, the young bloods who 
had gathered behind the wall “to participate in the fun of chasing 
the Americano” hastily dispersed, and obtaining horses as soon as 
possible, organized a party to follow the man and attempt the rescue 
of their comrade. This purpose having now been accomplished, they 
turned hastily about and, putting spurs to their horses, dashed away 
down the trail. 

The enraged ranchman followed them as long as they remained 
in view, taunting them with their lack of courage, calling them cow- 
ards, and daring them singly or collectively to a contest with arms. 

When the cabellero and his companions had all finally passed out 
of sight, the man returned to the place where he had abandoned his 
horse, and when he had at last succeeded in capturing the animal, 
he mounted again and once more set out for his home in the Verde 
Valley. 

The wagon train, which Sefior Brown had camped with over night 
in the chaparrel near the Great Zuni Trail, finally reached its desti- 
nation and delivered the supplies it carried for the troops bivouacked 
on the bank of the Tulerosa. This duty accomplished, it traveled 
slowly back on its return to Fort Wingate, near Ojo del Oso, from 
which place it had originally set out, and one cold, winter day went 
into camp in the open space near the chaparrel where it had spent a 
night on the outward journey, a fortnight before. The parking of 
the wagons had scarcely been accomplished, when a solitary horse- 
man was seen approaching the camp, riding slowly up the side of the 
mountain, coming from the direction of the Rio Grande Valley. As 
the horseman drew near, the officer in charge recognized him as his 
guest of a few days before, and stood awaiting his arrival to bid him 
welcome once more. To his surprise the man rode on past him, cross- 
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ing the trail a few yards away without offering a sign of recognition, 
or showing any intention of stopping to bid him good day. 

“Hello, Brown!” cried the Major at length. “Aren’t you going 
to stop?” 

The man shook his head and moved steadily on, looking straight 
before him as he rode. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Brown?” continued the Major. 

But the inquiry brought no response. 

It was a cruel thing to do, but the Major felt that the peculiar 
conduct of the man excused the act, and, calling again, he asked: 

“Did the girl go back on you, Brown?” 

The man rode on in silence for a moment and then, suddenly 
turning in his saddle, shouted back: 

“T’m in misery, Major, an’ would be a disagreeable guest if I 
stopped. The girl preferred a ‘greaser,’ dol drat her.” 

And with this wild malediction burdening the air the disappointed 
lover entered the forest that lay on the western breast of the moun- 
tain and, going down towards the Verde Valley, quickly disappeared 
from view. 

Not long after the arrival of the wagon train at Ojo del Oso, the 
Major was relieved from further duty at Fort Wingate, and sent to 
take station at the military post where Sefor Brown had gone on 
two memorable occasions in his personal history, to hear the Chap- 
lain preach on the troubles of “Mister Adams,” and the commend- 
able conduct of the Centurion. He had scarcely gotten well established 
at his new station when he ran across the ranchman one day at the 
Traders’ store. 


> 


’ 


“I’m up here,” explained the man, “to settle with the government 
for some barley and beans I’ve delivered at the Fort, an’ I’m glad 
to see you,” he said, “for I want to apologize for not stoppin’ the 
other day at the chaparrel to speak to you, but I war burnin’ hot with 
indignation, Major, an’ mad from my head to my feet over the treat- 
ment I had received at Los Cedros, an’ I didn’t want to inflict my 
personal troubles upon you.” 

“Well, you were wrong there,” said the Major. “Every man, 
woman and child in the world meets with periods of trouble or de- 
pression. One of the poets tells us, ‘Some rain into each life must 
fall,’ but the sympathy and advice and assistance of friends often 
enables the trouble to be tided over with but little damage. I am 
sorry you did not stop and let me act the part of a friend.” 

“It might have been better,” said the man meekly. 

“I don’t care to know about your personal affairs, Brown, but 
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from what you called to me as you rode past the camp, I presume 
the girl at Los Cedros went back on you.” 

“You are on the right trail, Major,” he said. 

“Well, Brown,” continued the officer, “I don’t blame her. If I 
were a girl and any man clothed as you were on the morning we 
parted at the chaparrel should come courting me, I would refuse to 
have any thing whatever to do with him. Your leather trousers and 
coon skin cap; your unkempt hair and flowing whiskers ; your Navajo 
blanket and moccasins, I am sure would drive any girl of good taste, 
Mexican or American, to avoid rather than embrace you. If you ever 
try again to win a wife, go at it like a gentleman, Brown, and avoid 
making a hideous spectacle of yourself.” 

The man gazed intently at the Major for a moment after he had 
ceased to speak. 

“Thank you,” he said at last. “Will you have a cigar, Major?” 

When the cigars were lighted the Major and his companion smoked 
away for a while in silence. 

“T intend goin’ back to Los Cedros directly, Major,” said the 
man, “in order to settle some affairs down thar’. After I’ve fixed 
up things with the court for the offense I committed at the baile, I’m 
goin’ to hunt up the cabellero who caused all my trouble, an’ change 
his residence from the town to the cemetery.” 

“Don’t be rash, Brown,” said the major. “I don’t know what 
provocation you have received, but it certainly cannot have been suffi- 
cient to justify an attempt now to murder your rival.” 

“It war great,” said the man. “The provocation war great, an’ 
I’ve been on fire ever since it happened. It wa’nt simply a shower, 
like, Major, that fell into my life, it war a flood; a bilin’ hot flood, 
an’ the waters are still ragin’.”’ 

He got upon his feet presently and, after bidding the Major “good 
bye,” silently left the store. Proceeding at once to the quarter- 
master’s corral he mounted his horse and rode out of the fort, going 
in the direction of the nearest town, instead of towards the ranch. 
He turned up at his home a few days later clad in a very respectable 
suit of “store clothes,” his hair and beard neatly trimmed, and a 
flaming red tie at his throat. Evidently the suggestions he had re- 
ceived from the Major during their brief interview at the Traders’ 
store had been accepted and promptly acted upon. 

The civil authorities at Los Cedros were greatly surprised one day 
not long thereafter, when the Alcalde’s Court was in session, by the 
sudden appearance of the ranchman and his imperative demand that 
he should be made acquainted at once with the charges standing 
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against him, and the penalty adjudged for the offenses he had com- 
mitted at the baile. As soon as the officials recovered somewhat from 
their surprise, the affair was quickly arranged by the payment of a 
small fine, and Sefior Brown left the court room delighted with the 
resuit. 

“T reckon,” he chuckled to himself, as he passed out into the 
street, “the Major war right. Good clothes are very fetchin’. I 
think if I had worn a stove pipe hat an’ a watch chain of suitable 
size, an’ carried a cane, them fellers would have paid me somethin’ 
for comin’. I wonder what Rosanna would say if she could see me 
now ?” 

But he had no intention of going to visit the Sefiorita or any de- 
sire at the moment to see her. He had given up all hope of winning 
her affections, and thought of her only as cruel and deceitful, and 
unworthy of his attention. As he passed along the street, however, 
his vanity prompted the hope that he might meet her, in order that 
he could be able to crush her by haughty indifference, and overwhelm 
her with regret for having discarded him. 

He wandered about the town for some time, passing from street 
to street, stopping momentarily in every open public place in the 
hamlet, searching for the cabellero. He made no inquiries for the 
gentleman, because no one in the place could tell him his name from 
the description he was able to give, or where he could be found, ex- 
cept Rosanna, and he was sure the Sefiorita and himself were not 
on speaking terms. He continued the search for several hours, and 
until it became generally understood in the town that the “Americano” 
was searching for somebody to settie a grievance. A good many 
people came out of their houses and congregated on the plaza to 
watch him. At length, as he passed slowly along the principal street, 
he suddenly caught sight of Rosanna, in company with a couple of 
ladies, gazing at him from an open window across the way. He 
immediately ceased further search and confined himself to an exhibi- 
tion of his good clothes and improved manners within view of the 
place. ; 

The cabellero whom Sefior Brown sought was out of the village 
during the time the silent hunt was in progress. He came riding in 
eventually, however, and rapidly approached the door of a house 
opposite the window from which Rosanna was watching the move- 
ments of Sefior Brown. He was about to dismount, and his mozo 
had seized the stirrup to assist his master, when the cabellero sud- 
denly caught sight of the ranchman rapidly approaching. One view 
was enough, and jerking the stirrup from the hand of the mozo, he 
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attempted to replace his foot within it, at the same time giving his 
horse an unintentional jab with the spur. The animal instantly sprang 
aside, throwing his rider to the ground. The cabellero quickly sprang 
upon his feet entirely unharmed, and looked furtively about him. 

“Draw your pistol,”cried the ranchman, ‘an’ defend yourself.” 

The cabellero gazed at his enemy for a moment, apparently para- 
lyzed with fear, and then turning about, pistol in hand, ran rapidly 
across the street and entered an open door in the hall of the house 
in which Rosanna sat watching them. As he ran Sefior Brown fired 
twice, wounding him each time slightly, and then followed him 
through the door way, intent on shooting him again. The cabellero 
found all the doors leading from the hall closed and locked, except 
the one he had entered from the street, and suddenly found himself 
at the mercy of his relentless pursuer. As the ranchman entered 
the hallway the cabellero threw down his pistol, fell upon his knees, 
and, with clasped hands, begged for mercy. 

“You miserable, dirty dog,” exclaimed the man. “You —” 

But before he could complete the sentence a side door was sud- 
denly thrown open and Rosanna rushed in and placed herself before 
him. 

“Stop! Sefior Brown,” she cried. Stop! You shall not kill him. 
You are a brave man and he is a coward. Put up your pistol, Sefior, 
and come with me.” 

“Sefior Brown seemed very reluctant to comply, but the Sefiorita 
caught him by the arm and, with some force, compelled him to re- 
turn his weapon to its place in his belt. “When this had been ac- 
complished, she led him into the street, and taking his arm, asked 
him to accompany her to her home in the village. As they finally 
came near her father’s house, the excitement under which she had 
acted began to disappear, and she eventually became so ill and faint 
that the Sefior was compelled to take her in his arms and carry her 
into the house. She burst into a fit of weeping as soon as the door 
was closed behind her, which for some time she was unable to control. 

“Such a wretched spectacle,” she exclaimed, “as I have made of 
myself! What will the people of the plaza say? But I could not 
hold still,’she continued, directly, “and see Sefior Brown kill him, 
and I could not leave the Sefior there for fear he would renew the 
fight. I had to take him away to save the cabellero’s life.” 

Sefior Brown remained for some time in the town after his en- 
counter with the cabellero, and, strange to say, met Rosanna almost 
daily thereafter, either at her own home, or somewhere else in the vil- 
lage. They had succeeded somehow in patching up their grievances and 
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seemed to be very fond of each other. The Sefiorita declared she had 
never appreciated the true worth of the Sefior until she had been 
able to compare his courage and manhood with that of the cabellero. 
But the man himself was firmly of the opinion, notwithstanding this 
assertion of the Sefiorita, that his good clothes and his red necktie 
had more to do with his conquest than his conduct on the occasion of 
his encounter with his cowardly rival. 

However it all may be, it soon became quite evident to the people 
of the village that the wooing of Sefior Brown could have but one 
reasonable ending, and no one therefore was surprised at the an- 
nouncement, finally made one day by the village priest, to the effect 
that the “Americano” and the Sefiorita had at last agreed to enter 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 

On the Sunday following the announcement they were formally 
married in the village church, and after a somewhat prolonged period 
of visiting among the friends and relatives of the bride, they set 
out for their home on the ranch in the Verde Valley. 

A considerable portion of the barley and beans which the man 
had raised on his ranch during the previous year had not yet been 
disposed of. It happened, therefore, that soon after the Sefior and his 
bride reached the ranch, they rode down to the fort one day on a 
wagon load of barley, to sell it to the quartermaster. The post trader 
kindly gave them the best room he had in his establishment to humor 
the idea which the husband advanced, to the effect that he and his 
wife were on their “bridal tour.” When this had been satisfactorily 
arranged, the man hurried away to deliver the barley he had brought 
to the quartermaster. To his delight, while the inspecting and weigh- 
ing of the grain was in progress, his old friend the Major made his 
appearance. 

“You may remember,” said the man, after they had conversed for 
a while upon some topics of common interest, “that I told you in the 
camp at the chaparrel that I wanted you to meet the girl I war goin’ 
after down to Los Cedros. Well, you know I got 6n the wrong trail 
down thar and lost the game for awhile. However, it’s all right now, 
Major, an’ if it ain’t askin’ too much, I would like to have you come 
down and see her after awhile at the post trader’s store.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Major, “certainly. I'll come down after 
dinner.” 

It was somewhat late in the evening when the Major made his 
appearance, having delayed for some time to smoke his after-dinner 
cigar. When he came, however, Sefior Brown hastened to receive him 
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at the door, and with much awkward politeness, introduced him to 
his bride. 

The woman possessed a remarkably handsome face, but she was 
as awkward in her manners and as ungainly in her person as her 
husband. She evidently belonged to the lower class of her peo- 
ple, but while she was ignorant and vain, she displayed, nevertheless, 
great animation in her speech and quite captivated the Major by her 
vivacity. 

“That wife of yours is a mighty fine woman,” said the Major, as 
he and the ranchman stood in the hallway after leaving the room, 
“and if I had seen her first I don’t know what might have happened.” 

The man gazed at the Major for a moment with great earnest- 
ness, and then seizing his hand with both of his own, shook it with 
a vigor that made the Major wince. 

“T knew you'd like her,” he cried. “I knew you would enthuse 
over her. You couldn’t help it, could you? That’s why I brought 
her over here an’ continued our bridal tour, so to speak, from the 
ranch to the fort. 

“Well, good bye, Major,” he said, as the officer turned td go. 
“We will leave early in the mornin’.” 

As the Major was about to sit down to his breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, the rattle of a wagon passing along the driveway 
on the side of the parade attracted his attention, and hurrying to an 
open window he looked out upon the street. Sefior Brown and his 
wife occupied the wagon and were evidently watching for the ap- 
pearance of the Major. When they caught sight of him the woman 
waved her handkerchief and the man waved his hat vigorously. 

A turn in the road soon took them out of view, and as the Major 
returned to his breakfast Sefior and Sefiora Brown once more re- 
sumed their bridal tour, which they had planned would end on their 
return to the ranch in the Verde Valley. 


H. R. BrRINKERHOFF, 


Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Army. 
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THE FOREIGN INVASION OF CANADA.* 


“CANADA is booming. You people in England won't, or at least, don’t 
understand that there is a great future before the country, not in the 
next century, but in the next few years. Across the border the Amer- 
icans know that Canada is going ahead. They are coming over the 
frontier in thousands to help reap the harvest of years of pioneer 
work, and they are sending over their capital to exploit the immense 
natural resources of the Dominion. We want not Americans and 
American capital, but British settlers and British capital. That is a 
fact that you don’t appreciate in England, and you are driving us 
into the arms of the United States, for we must get people and we 
must have money for our rising industries.” These were the ve- 
hemently delivered words of a descendant of a United Empire Loy- 
alist, one of those devoted adherents to the British throne who sac- 
rificed so much for the flag after the War of Independence. 

Could these statements be true? was a natural reflection; could it 
be that this British colony, already so largely French, was becoming 
Americanized because the people of the United States, after close 
and intimate study of Canada and its resources, had become conscious 
of the possibilities of development, and that they, and not British 
people, were to profit by the great commercial strides which the 
colony is now making? The statement of this enthusiastic Canadian 
suggested a line of inquiry, which not only largely confirmed his view 
of the outlook, but revealed the existence of other movements not less 
interesting and certainly little known on this side of the Atlantic. 

Canada is the one colony which has been continually misunder- 
stood in England. Just as the English people were awakening to its 
real character and were beginning to take an interest in its future, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling checked the movement with a phrase. Canada 
is “My Lady of the Snows” in the imagination of Englishmen. Any 
well-informed Canadian will admit that in his opinion this phrase 
threatens to throw back the development of the colony by a decade. 
Canada has to live down this poetical liberty, behind which, and 


*Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard Scott Publication Co. of New 
York, the American publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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supporting it, is the prejudice of years. In-the minds of nine out of 
ten persons in the Old Country Canada stands for the Siberia of the 
British Empire, a country in which residents suffer the most terrible 
hardships, owing to the extreme cold, which is supposed to wrap the 
country around for seven or eight months together, bringing all 
industrial and social life to a standstill. Such impressions of Canada 
are a libel on one of the fairest and richest portions of the Empire, 
but they are doing their work in checking emigration. While Cana- 
dians are fain to accept the aid of Americans and other European 
nationalities in peopling their immense country, they have not yet 
given up hope that the day will soon dawn when the British people 
will recognize the future of their portion of the American continent. 
They trust that the awakening will not come too late, after all the best 
land for farming and ranching and the richest fields for mineral rais- 
ing and industrial activity have been seized by energetic Americans 
and others. The residents of Canada who claim British origin are 
intensely loyal to the mother country, but they are losing their 
position as the predominant partner in the mixed population of Can- 
ada, and they are asking themselves what the future will be if Eng- 
land continues to regard their country as the Empire’s Siberia. 

What is this colony? It is a country as large as the whole of 
Europe, with agricultural, mineral, stock-raising and fishery resources 
comparable to those of the United States, with a climate healthy in 
a high degree and resembling closely that of the Northern States of 
the Union, and yet its entire population, after years of immigration 
effort on the part of the original settlers, is less than that of Greater 
London. In large or small groups, or scattered over the fertile 
prairie lands to the west are just under five and a half million persons. 
In comparison with the extent of their country stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a tract larger than all the States of the 
American Union, these people are a mere handful, the population 
of one city spread over an area of three million square miles. There 
is room for twenty times as many people. Very slowly the country 
is being settled, but not with an adequate number of settlers from the 
Old Country. 

The report of the recent census is just being issued, and it reveals 
some secrets of the recent development of Canada, which must 
surprise all who have not carefuly studied the trend of evolution 
of the past quarter of a century. One of the most striking facts is 
the falling off in the entrance of British and Irish settlers and the 
increase in the inflow of persons from other parts of Europe, and in 
particular from the United States. These census reports repay care- 
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ful examination, side by side with the returns of last year’s immigra- 
tion. The census has been a disappointment. The population is 
shown to be only 5,371,051, an increase of 11.14 in ten years, which 
is far less than was anticipated. The previous census in 1891 showed, 
it is true, a growth of only 11.76, but Canadians believed that this 
was only a temporary check, and that the latest figures would show 
some approach to the increase of nearly 19 per cent. which was 
chronicled in 1881. As the country becomes settled it is inevitable 
that the increase in the population shall be normal, but the fact is, 
that in the past ten years the rise in the population of Canada was 
less, proportionately, than that of England and Wales in the same 
period, in spite of the drain of emigration from the Old Country, 
most of which goes increasingly to other regions than Canada. 
Another fact exhibited by the census returns is that, among the chief 
divisions of the people of Canada, the French Canadians are showing 
by iar the largest natural increase. They double in numbers every 
quarter of a century. Quebec is the province in which French Cana- 
dians are most numerous, and there the birth-rate is 36.86 per thou- 
sand, The bearing of this fact may be beiter understood if it is re- 
membered that Quebec is one of the most thickly populated parts of 
Canada, containing nearly one-third of the entire population of the 
Dominion. In this part of the country families of eighteen, twenty 
and even more children are not infrequent, and these children for the 
most part are being brought up in entire ignorance of the English 
language, under French civil law, and without knowledge of English 
customs. Quebec is becoming more French than France, and more 
_ Roman Catholic than any other part of the world. This last state- 
ment may seem remarkable, but the truth is that this portion of 
Canada is cut off from all the liberal influences which are moulding 
Catholic opinion elsewhere. By an organization which must win ad- 
miration the Church of Rome is increasing its hold on the province. 
By the exercise of a species of ostracism the English Protestants 
are being squeezed out of the rural districts of Quebec, and elsewhere 
in Canada settlements of French Canadians are being formed. 

But it may be said, “Have we not been told over and over again, 
that these people are most loyal subjects of the British crown.” 
This is one of the fairy tales attaching to Canada. No English- 
speaking Canadian but laughs at the stories to this effect which 
have been published in the Old Country. The majority of French 
Canadians are loyal at present in outward observance because it suits 
their purpose, but no further, and that is why the increase in this 
section of the population gives occasion for anxiety. They remain 
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to-day an alien race under the British flag, which some of them tore 
down and spat upon during the dark days of the war, and they be- 
come not less, but more, alien to all British traditions as their num- 
bers are augmented. The census shows that 2,228,¢97 of the people 
of Canada are Roman Catholics, in other words, over 41 per cent., 
and almost all of these are French Canadians, nearly one and a half 
millions of whom live and rule with absolute freedom the whole 
province of Quebec. In this portion of the Dominion there are only 
192,000 Protestants, including, of course, those in the business centres 
of Quebec and Montreal. The French Canadians accept the liberties 
which they enjoy not in any spirit of gratitude, but as sops given by 
the British nation in the hope of keeping them quiet—and quiet they 
remain, at least for the time. It is evident from the figures which 
have been quoted, apart from the deductions which may be drawn 
from them, that the French-Canadian element is growing, and grow- 
ing fast. There are other evidences that the British-born Canadian 
is being swamped; and it should be unnecessary to point to the natu- 
ral outcome of this movement on the relations of the colony to the 
mother country. Last year only 25 per cent. of the immigrants to 
Canada came from the British Isles, and about 35 per cent. came from 
the United States. The trend of immigration cannot be illustrated 
better than by quoting the official figures of the place of origin of 
the declared settlers arriving in Canada in the last four years. The 
figures are as follows :-— 

Number of Immigrants arrived in Calendar Years. 


Nationality. 1808. 1899. 1900. IQOI. 
From the United States.... 9,119 11,945 15,500 17,987 
English and Welsh 9,475 8,576 8,184 9,401 
Irish 733 1,337 765 933 
Scotch 1,400 747 1,411 1,476 
Doukhobors — 7,350 _— _- 
Galicians 5,509 6,700 6,593 4,702 
Germans 563 780 705 984 
Scandinavian 724 1,526 2,380 1,750 
French and Belgian 545 483 492 
Hungarians —- — 546 
Austrians — — 228 
Russians and Finlanders... -- -- 1,726 
Other nationalities 3,832 5 8,676 8,924 


BAERS - sip 4 $54,5 icto'cis 3 SEO. 44,697 49,149 


The American invasion revealed by these figures is one of the 
most remarkable movements of recent years. In Europe we have 
grown accustomed to hearing that in the United States all the people 
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are so contented with their lot and.prosperous that nothing will 
tempt them to leave and that there is room for all. Yet in spite of 
this thousands are crossing the frontier and settling in Canada. In- 
quiry at the Department of the Minister of the [nterior at Ottawa 
revealed the magnitude of this invasion. The streams of naturalized 
American subjects shows no signs of diminishing. In fact, the move- 
ment is only in its infancy. The Canadian authorities, far from 
checking it, are doing their best to encourage it. In amplification 
and continuation of the bare immigration figures already quoted, the 
following official statement with reference to this invasion . of 
naturalized Americans is of interest, as evidence of the growth of this 
invasion, which is principally from the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Utah and Montana, territory 
for the most part contiguous to the Canadian frontier :— 


“The area of land homesteaded by American settlers during the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1901, was 350,561 acres, the area homesteaded during the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1902, was 825,922 acres. 

“The number of American citizens who entered Western Canada in the year 
1900-1901 (up to June 30th) was 17,985. During the year 1901-1902 the number 
was 21,813.” 


These figures indicate that this remarkable movement of farmers 
from the United States to Canada is still continuing. . It is the direct 
result of the action of the Canadian Government. They have planned 
the invasion and their invitation has been accepted by an even greater 
number of Americans than was anticipated. The facts of the matter 
are these. As far back as 1897 the Dominion Government recognized 
that the value of land in the northern States of the Union was in- 
creasing so fast that many farmers with families to settle out would 
probably be glad to acquire land as cheap and good as that to be 
obtained in Canada, selling their American farms and buying much 
bigger ones in the Northwest. No sooner was this recognized than a 
propaganda was set on foot throughout the States ‘near the frontier. 
A large staff of Government agents to lecture on. the advantages 
which the Dominion offers was set to work, and a big scheme of ad- 
vertising was begun which to-day embraces no fewer than seven 
thousand American journals. Simultaneously deputations of Ameri- 
cans were organized to spy out the land and bring back reports to 
intending settlers. Almost at once this well-organized movement 
began to bear fruit. Many residents in these American States are 
Canadian settlers who left the Dominion in the seventies and eighties 
because they believed that at that time the United States offered a 
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better opening. Many of these are of British origin and others are 
French Canadians, and the crowds of naturalized Americans now en- 
tering Canada are leavened with a proportion of these people who 
have close sympathy with Canadian institutions and very quickly. 
adapt themselves to the new conditions of life. Moreover they have 
the additional merit in the eyes of the Canadian Government that 
nearly all of them are capitalists who bring not only their families, 
but considerable sums of money, gained from the sale of their old 
farms. The movement has attracted the attention of business men 
in the States, and syndicates have recently been formed to assist in 
the work of advertising the virtues of Canada. These associations 
acquire large tracts of land on the condition that they do not hold 
it, but split it up into small farms,-and by selling it at a slightly in- 
creased value they net a profit. In the present year—down to the be- 
ginning of October—no fewer than 27,000 Americans have crossed 
.the border and settled in the Dominion, leaving land ranging in price 
from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five dollars an acre and taking 
up much larger farms for which they pay five dollars an acre, more 
or less, according to situation. Reporting on this movement, Mr. 
W. J. White, the inspector of the agencies in the United States, to 
which reference has been made, remarks :-— 


“It is no longer the man with limited. capital who comes to Canada, but the 
one who has, in many cases, a large bank account to his credit. It is he who is 
now establishing himself in the western prairies, and with him also his friend 
and neighbor. It is no uncommon thing to see colonists (sometimes filling a 
large train with their effects) going to Canada and settling in districts by them- 
selves, quickly surrounding themselves with every social comfort, and making 
not only their own settlement attractive, but adding value to the lands which 
surround it. It need scarcely be pointed out, it being a fact pretty well known 
by this time, that the American settler quickly adapts himself to Canadian ways 
and methods, and brings with him an experience which makes it very easy for 
him to soon get a return from the land which he is occupying; the usual diffi- 
culties of pioneering proving no obstacle to him. His experience is also valuable 
to those from other countries who have not had the oppodtunity of a training 
in Western life. 

“A visit to the districts in which Americans have settled, the well-finished 
houses and barns which they immediately erect, gives every assurance that they 
have removed to Canada intending to make it their permanent abode. They at 
once have schools established, churches erected, and cause villages to spring up 
very quickly. Hundreds of letters in the hands of our agents from American 
settlers show that they have written back to their friends assuring them that 
Canada and Canada’s laws are good enough for them, that they are satisfied 
with the new conditions and anxious to have more people follow. It is scarcely 
necessary to emphasise the fact that of the thousands of Americans who have 
made their homes in Canada during the past five years all have proved to be 
good citizens.” 
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As has been stated, most of these settlers on the rich lands of 
Western Canada are bringing with them realized capital, and it is on 
this phase of the invasion that the Canadian Government are indulg- 
ing in the most natural congratulation—they want, settlers, and_ if 
they happen to have well-lined pockets so much the better. The 
poorest of these families has, as a rule, about $500, many have sums 
ranging from $2,500 to $5,000, while individuals have entered Can- 
ada with as large a capital as $45,000 and $50,000. These substantial 
farmers gather round them families, which are often large, and in 
company frequently with a party of neighbors similarly situated trek 
over the border to begin life anew in freer conditions where the 
population is less thick. Land being far cheaper they can have larger 
farms and use the labor at their disposal to better advantage. All 
observers agree in their estimates of the type of farmer who is mak- 
ing his home in Western Canada. In the words of one official, “they 
are thrifty, industrious, and energetic men and women, who are 
anxious and determined to succeed.” It is not surprising that the 
Canadian Government should be according a hearty welcome to these 
settlers, many of whom are becoming naturalized British subjects in 
order that they may take their share in the government of the districts 
in which they live. Of the 127,891 people from the States who had 
come into the Dominion by last Christmas 84,493 have already been 
naturalized. They find that Canada is an even freer country than 
the liberty-loving States and that their actions are less fettered by 
central authority, while they enjoy equal security of life and prop- 
erty. 

The unoccupied thousands of acres of land in Canada, “the 
granary of the British Empire,” to quote the words on the arch in 
Whitehall during the coronation festivities, are being peopled, but 
not by a due proportion of British people. One of the facts revealed 
by the census returns is that “the immigration from the United 
Kingdom does not suffice to supply the loss by death among the Brit- 
ish born in the country, especially among the immigrants of Irish 
and Scottish birth.’ The figures in the returns of the census fully 
confirm this falling off in British and Irish immigration. Canada is 
being increasingly peopled by foreigners, many of whom take the 
oath of allegiance for advantages that it confers rather than because 
they have any special love for the mother country. The country to- 
day, however, contains 128,207 aliens, subjects of other States. The 
subjoined statement is a summary of the birthplaces of the popula- 
tion of Canada at the time of the last three countings of the people, 
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showing, also the nationality of the immigrants in each centennial 
period :— 
1901. 1891. 1881. 


4,671,805 4,185,877 3,715,492 
British Islands and possessions. 405,853 490,252 478,235 
Foreign countries 157,110 131,083 
Not specified noe —- 


5,371,051 4,833,239 4,324,810 


Further particulars of the cosmopolitan population of the Do- 
minion are supplied in a more detailed statement of the place of birth 
of the residents of British and foreign birth. The figures reveal very 
clearly the great increase in the numbers of foreigners, particularly 
citizens of the United States, Russians, Scandinavians and Italians, 
and in a smaller degree French, which has taken place, while the 
flow from “other foreign countries”’—Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, and Roumania more par- 
ticularly—has been considerable. These comparative figures of the 
places of birth of the British and foreign population are as follows :— 


19OI. 1891. 1881. 
British Islands 390,016 477,735 470,906 
British possessions 15,837 12,517 7,320 

17,043 9,129 — 
France 7,936 5,381 4,389 
Germany 27,302 27,752 25,328 
Italy © 2,795 777 
Russia 9,917 6,376 
Scandinavia 7,827 2,076 
United States 80,915 77,753 
Other foreign countries "13,304 14,384 


No more conclusive testimony could be furnished to show the 
increasing number of foriegners who are flocking to Canada, and the 
falling off in the flow of emigrants from the United Kingdom is 
further revealed by the following analysis of the British and Irish- 
born residents at the time of the last four enumerations; it has been 
prepared by Mr. Archibald Blue, the Special Census Commissioner, 
to support his contention that immigration from the United Kingdom 
is not supplying the losses by death among the British people in Can- 
ada. The falling off is most perceptible in the case of Ireland and 
Scotland :— 
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IgOI. 1801. , 1881. 1871. 


England 219,688 169,504 144,909 
Ireland 101,628 149,184 185,526 219,451 
Scotland 107.5 115,062 121,074 


476,456 470,092 485,524 


In other words, there are fewer British and Irish-born people in Can- 
ada to-day by nearly 100,000 than there were thirty years ago. 
Though there has been a great increase in the number of persons.of 
Bnitish descent—offspring of original settlers—it has been less than 
that among the French Canadians. 

The result of this foreign movement to Canada in loosening the 
ties which bind the Old Country to this great territory of wonderful 
capacity is inevitable even were other influences not at work. But 
another serious cause of anxiety is the fact that Canada receives 
practically no cable news of the British Empire except through Ameri- 
can agencies. In the States the good rule of the best English news- 
paper offices of printing the news in an unvarnished form in one 
column and the comment elsewhere is not respected. Every Canadian 
journalist of British birth laments the fact that only such news of 
Great Britain and Ireland comes to Canada by cable as is required 
by the reader in the United States, and, moreover, it is frequently 
tinged to suit the American palate, which differs widely from that 
of a British subject. On many important issues the bias which is 
given to the news is conspicuous. There seems to be no way out of 
the difficulty unless the State step in. Canadian papers, it is averred, 
cannot afford to institute a full and independent service of news from 
the mother country, which would render them independent of the 
supply from the States. It would be difficult, on the other hand, for 
the Canadian Government to take any action. French Canadians 
would oppose any subsidy strongly. They do not want British news, 
and they can point with pride to the undoubted fact that in this Brit- 
ish colony the newspaper with the largest circulation is printed en- 
tirely in French. 

Is there no remedy for the movement which is gradually driving 
the English out of the province of Quebec and is swamping the 
British-born settler in other parts of Canada? The Dominion Gov- 
ernment for years past has devoted large sums to the promotion of 
immigration, and. of late they have got the worst results from Great 
Britain and Ireland, not because there are fewer persons leaving 
these islands to seek new homes, but for quite other causes. It has 
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been calculated that every European immigrant costs the Dominion 
two dollars and sixty-five cents, and the American settler, largely 
because the movement is still young, costs as much as seven dollars 
and ninety-six cents, while the British settler entails an expenditure 
of no less than nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. Another fact bearing 
on this problem of immigration, which cannot be overlooked by the 
Canadian authorities, is that a British-born subject can enter Canada 
with no capital, and many do so, while in the case of a foreigner some 
resources are usually essential, and, as has been already stated, near- 
ly all the families coming from,the United States bring with them 
considerable capital, and use it in developing the land they take up. 
Consequently, from a purely economic point of view, the American 
settler is the more desirable, but British people cannot fail to ask 
what influence this influx of foreigners will have on the. future rela- 
tions of Canada towards the mother country. The newcomers from 
America and Europe may make good enough Canadians, but will they 
become loyal subjects of the British Empire? The two terms are 
not synonymous. 

Canada is a country worth retaining. It has possibilities of com- 
mercial and agricultural development comparable with those of the 
United States. It» has mineral deposits which represent fabulous 
wealth, and it is capable of becoming the granary of the British Em- 
pire. But the climate, it is said, is against it, Let it be remembered, 
however, that Canada is a part of the same continent as the United 
States. The climate of Buffalo is the climate of the district of which 
Toronto is the centre, and other similar analogies might be drawn. 
The best proof that the conditions of life are not what they are 
painted is to be found in the movement of Americans into Western 
Canada. Men of means do not leave their homes in prosperous 
American States to assist in opening up a new and adjacent country, 
the climatic conditions of which they know well, unless they are 
satisfied that the climate to which they are going is good. Other 
evidence against the impression prevalent in England may be obtained 
from Canadian residents. There is still room for British settlers, 
though the best land is being rapidly taken up. There is room for all, 
but early comers get the best sites. The mind can hardly grasp the 
meaning of such figures as the following, which are mentioned by 
the Minister of the Interior in his last report, but they serve to em- 
phasize Canada’s greatest need—more settlers :— 


“It should be considered that the total area of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, including Athabasca, is about 384,000,000 acres, of which about 
71,000,000 acres have been disposed of as homesteads and by transfer to coloni- 
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zation societies and the railway companies, leaving a balance of about 311,000,000 
acres. After deducting 50,000,000 acres of land which may be covered with 
water or otherwise unsuited for agriculture, there would still remain 260,000,000 
acres. Last year was possibly the largest with regard to sales of land and in 
homestead entries, and less than 2,000,000 of acres were, disposed of. If the 
settlement continues at this rate, it will be seen that one hundred years from 
now will not see the Northwest country settled and the lands being developed 
to their fullest capacity, and even at the same rate of increase the population 
would not exceed 5,000,000 of people at that time.” 


The Dominion is developing with great rapidity. Canada has 


‘just gathered in the best harvest she has ever had, the successor of 


four or five other harvests which have enriched the farmers. The 
total exports and imports have risen since 1891 from $218,384,934 
to $386,903,157 in 1901. In the first year the excess of imports over 
exports was $21,550,000, while in 1901 the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by $6,072,107; 62.66 per cent. of these imports came from the 
United States and only 22.67 from Great Britain, while Great Britain 
took 53.61 of the exports and the United States only 36.84. These 
figures are significant. We are not getting adequate return from the 
Dominion because Englishmen will not understand its possibilities. 
It is being developed increasingly by foreign labor and foreign capital, 
while Great Britain stands by with folded hands. 

What of the future relations between Canada and the mother 
country? Will not the present feeble separatist movement gather 
strength when the time is ripe—when the Dominion has increased 
in prosperity and the population has been further swollen by foreign 
peoples, and particularly by Americans, who are never weary of 
pointing to the progress of the United States as an independent 
power? Is not this separatist movement already growing? Alone 
among the self-governing colonies Canada refuses to make any con- 
tribution towards the cost of the Empire’s fleet. The isolation of 
Canada is noteworthy. But it may be said that evidence of her 
attachment to the Empire is to be found in the preference that she 
gives to British goods. This fallacy was exposed’at the Colonial 
Conference. In the words of the Colonial Secretary, “Foreign pro- 
duce at the present time has still a lower average tariff than British 
produce.” All that the preference has done is to check the rapid de- 
cline in British imports. Canadians, it may be, looked for a better 
result for the simple reason that we are their best customers, taking 
more than half of the surplus produce of the Dominion, and send out 
in return less than a quarter of the imports into Canada. Altogether, 
apart from questions of attachment, it is desirable to adjust the bal- 
ance on economic grounds. To quote the Colonial Secretary again :— 
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“What return has been made to them (the Canadians) by the foreigner for 
the advantage which the foreigner has derived from their tariff? The exports 
from Canada to foreigners have decreased 40 per cent., while the exports from 
foreigners to Canada have largely increased. On the other hand, in spite of the 
tariff, in spite of everything in the natural course of trade and communication, 
the exports to the United Kingdom have increased 85 per cent. in fifteen years, 
and the net result, which I desire to imprss upon you, is that in spite of, the 
preference which Canada has given us, their tariff has pressed, and still presses, 
with the greatest severity, upon its best customer, and has favored the foreigner 
who is constantly doing his best to shut out her goods.” 


Must we sit by and watch one of the most promising daughter- 
lands of the mother country being peopled by settlers of alien blood, 
witness the development of a policy which, if not anti-British, is 
seemingly not pro-British, and risk the political complications which 
may occur, in spite of all the sanguine hopes of the Dominion immi- 
gration officials? They naturally view the foreign invasion merely 
from a Canadian standpoint—they want labor, and must get it where 
they can. But the matter has a broader imperial bearing, and if we 
would hold the colony in time of storm and stress, if we would be 
sure of its fealty, it were well that educated opinion in this country 
were directed to sweeping away the misrepresentations which are 
keeping British settlers and British capital from entering the Do- 


minion. 
ARCHIBALD S. Hurb. 
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MILITARY FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


FroM THE Note Book oF A VETERAN. 


WHEN the United Service Club, of Boston Mass., was organized, 
in 1865, Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant was made president ; Bvt. Lieut. Gen. 
Winfield Scott, first vice-president; and Admiral D. G. Farragut, 
second vice-president ; the writer of this article being made secretary. 
Each officer elect was notified by me of the fact, and in due time 
letters of acceptance came from all except Gen. Scott. Under date 
of Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 4, 1865, bearing his postal frank on the en- 
velope, he wrote a characteristic letter. After roundly abusing us 
for our ignorance in regard to his military rank, and the discourtesy 
shown him by our action in giving him a second place in our list of 
officers, he flatly and discourteously declined the position. Out of 
respect to the old warrior the club voted to destroy all of the letter 
except the envelope addressed to me and bearing his frank, and the 
following sentence from the letter: “I claim to be first in rank and 
precedence in the Army of the United States. In support of this 
claim Congress, being aware of the vulgar prejudice against the 
brevet rank, in the act authorizing the appointment of a second lieu- 
tenant general, without my agency or knowledge, expressly ‘Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed, in any 
way, to affect the rank, pay, or allowance of Winfield Scott, lieuten- 
ant general, by brevet, now on the retired list of the Army.’ ” 
There are two errors prevalent in regard to Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
of the Confederate Army, that are constantly being revived, and 
that, too, by distinguished writers who ought to be better informed. 
One error relates to the tender of his sword at Appomattox to Gen. 
Grant, which tender was declined. This error was early corrected 
by Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee, and yet it is current to-day. Gen. Lee 
did not hand his sword to Gen. Grant, therefore the latter could not 
have declined it. The other error, a double one, makes Gen. Lee a 
lieutenant colonel and a member of Gen. Winfield Scott’s staff, in 
Washington, when the Civil War broke out. Gen. Lee had been a 
lieutenant colonel of the Second United States Cavalry, but on March 
16, 1861, was promoted to be colonel of: the First Cavalry. As to 
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Gen. Scott’s staff, he was not then, nor had he ever been, a member 
of Gen. Scott’s military family. Incidentally, during the Mexican 
War, he served as an engineer officer near Gen. Scott, but not as a 
member of his staff. Even his own nephew, Gen. Fitz Lee, fell 
into this error in his publication about his distinguished uncle. In a 
letter to me, dated Lexington, Va., June 19, 1870, Gen. R. E. Lee 
himself settled the question: “I never belonged to the military fam- 
ily of Gen. Scott, or served near his person, except when in Mexico, 
where I was attached to the general staff of the army in that country.” 
Gen. Lee was on leave of absence during the winter of 1860-61, and, 
being a good deal in Washington, it is possible the error grew out of 
this fact. 

The stirring poem in the. November issue of THE UNITED SER- 
VICE entitled “The Maryland Line,” calls to mind the patriotic and 
heroic career of Gen. Mordecai Gist, who commenced his brilliant 
military career as captain of the Baltimore Independent Company, 
the first command raised in Maryland for the Revolutionary War. 
He was a son of Capt. Thomas Gist, and displayed such fine military 
qualities that he was premoted to be major a year later, and in an- 
other year was colonel. Two years more saw him a brigadier general, 
and a regular “Stonewall” Jackson in battle, for Gen. Henry Lee 
said of him: “Rawdon could not bring the brigade of Gist to recede; 
bold was the pressure of the foe; firm as a rock the resistance of 
Gist.” In this battle Baron DeKalb fell mortally wounded, and in 
his dying hour sent his thanks to Gist for his heroic conduct, which 
Congress also recognized by a vote of thanks. When Gen. Greene 
came South the “Light Corps” was placed in command of Gen. Gist, 
and was in the last battle, in which the gallant Laurens was killed. 
In Trumbull’s great historical painting of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, which hangs in the rotunda of the capitol at Washing- 
ton, the commanding, soldierly figure of’ Gen. Gist can be seen 
between those of Gen. Wayne and Gen. Clinton. After the war 
Gen. Gist settled down to a quiet life on his plantation, near Charles- 
ton, S. C., his death occurritig in 1792. He had two sons, the first 
born during the dark days of the Revolution, and he named him 
Independent, for the company he first commanded. The other son 
he called States, in honor of the successful termination of the war. 
But the name States was not original with Gen. Gist, as the Hon. 
Lewis Morris, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, from 
New York, had a brother named Staats Lewis in the British Army. 
There was a Brig. Gen. States Rights Gist, from South Carolina, in 
the Confederate Army killed at the battle of Franklin, Tenn., who 
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was, I think, a grandson of Gen. Mordecai Gist. One thing is cer- 
tain, he possessed the heroic daring and soldierly qualities that made 
the Maryland Gist famous in the Revolutionary struggle. The poem 
in THE UNITED SERVICE truly states that “half died of the Maryland 
Line.” I cannot more appropriately close this brief sketch than by 
giving again to the readers of this monthly the verse referring to 
Gen. Gist by name: 


Young Gist, our company’s captain, 
Led us into the thick of the fray; 
A forlorn hope of fine fellows, 
To bear the brunt that day. 
“Good God!” cried the chief of the Army, 
As he noticed our muskets shine; 
“What brave and devoted heroes 
Must I jose of the Maryland Line!” 


S. Herpert LANCEY. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


OUR FIRST CRUISE UNDER CANVAS, THE “PREBLE’S” AND MINE, 


1840-43. 


RETAINING vivid recollections of my early days in the navy, when 
ships were propelled by sails and ocean steamers an experiment in its 
incipiency, and while overhauling memory’s log, much of an amusing 
nature appears and many choice bits of history rise to the surface, 
which, if collected and added to the written experiences of other 
officers of the olden time, may, perhaps, prove of interest not only to 
the present generation, but to those now unborn and existing when 
the romance surrounding navies under sail shall have been forgotten, 
and the glories achieved by “wooden walls” controlled by canvas will 
live only in the songs and chronicles of a people who have filled their 
allotted stations in the world’s annals and yielded to an age of steam, 
steel, and electricity. 

The incidents following, in their proper order as regards time, 
although innocent of battle’s baptism of fire, will, I trust, yield 
sufficient interest to repay a perusal, if only as a comparison between 
the olden time and the new. 

In the year- 1838, the government having decided to increase its 
naval force to a limited extent, decreed the building of five so called 
experimental sloops-of-war of the third class, and among the profes- 
sional gentlemen furnishing designs in this connection was John 
Lenthall, Esq., U.S.N., who produced a model after which it was 
decided to frame two of the vessels under consideration, viz., the 
“Preble,” at Kittery, Maine, and the “Dale,” at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The lines of these two ships, so it was stated, were intended to be 
identical, but in their construction they certainly diverged widely ; for 
after completion there appeared little resemblance between them above 
water, neither did their performances on the ocean correspond. The 
“Preble,” whose early fortunes we propose to follow, was by the board 
of navy commissioners, according to prevailing reports, intended to be 
one hundred and thirteen feet between perpendiculars ; but the dimen- 
sions, etc., when completed were: Length, one hundred and seventeen 
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feet ; beam, thirty-two feet; depth of hold, fifteen feet; capacity, five 
hundred tons, and when properly trimmed, drew thirteen feet forward, 
and fifteen feet aft. Although pierced for sixteen guns, she carried 
only fourteen, viz., twelve thirty-two-pounder carronades, and two 
long twelves as bow-chasers. 

In her day the “Preble” was considered one of the most beautiful 
ships afloat ; her lines below water bore a closer resemblance to those 
of a porpoise (the fleetest of old ocean’s finny tribes) than any vessel 
I ever beheld, while her upper works were fashioned in a manner 
most pleasing to the eye; but at the present time, when long, narrow 
vessels greet us at every turn, were she lying dismantled before us in 
the stream, the chances are greatly in favor of her being compard to 
a scow or a wash-tub rather than to a faultless man-of-war. 

In the seamanship room of the Annapolis Naval Academy there is 
an object purporting to be a model of this ship; from whence it came 
I know not, but it no more resembles the symmetrical vessel in 
question than does a “Dismal Swamp dug-out” the finest clipper of 
modern times. 

The “Preble” was launched in 1839, and by March, 1840, was 
ready for her crew, her total cost when ready for commission being, 
I believe, about one hundred and twelve thousand dollars. Two 
months previous to that time I had received an appointment as mid- 
shipman, and, conforming to the usages of that wonderful class of 
naval officers, put myself without delay inside of a single-breasted 
jacket ornamented with nine gilt anchor buttons in front, three under 
the side pocket flaps, three on each cuff, the object of the latter being, 
according to steerage legends, to prevent the substitution of the sleeve 
for a pocket handkerchief, and two enormous white anchors embroid- 
ered on the collar, the whole being topped with a blue cloth cap 
encircled by a gold lace band two inches wide. 

I have no means of ascertaining the sensations of a young lady 
arrayed in her first ball costume; they may be, and probably are, the 
quintessence of sublimity, but I do know that few emotions cai exceed 
those of a youngster donning his first uniform (which, in his oplnion, 
outshines a!l the glories of a Solomon), and strutting erect upon the 
streets for the delectation of the girls and the envy of his schoolmates. 
In his conceit no grander object ever appeared upon earth. Nelson, 
Bonaparte, Alexander, Hannibal, all the heroes of the past, were bui 
pigmies in comparison. He was grandeur itself until he had passed 
over the side of a man-of-war and stood before a first lieutenant upon 
a quarter-deck ; and when the welcoming words of that officer greeted 
his ears, uttered with all the concentrated zeal garnered up during 
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long years of experience in a noble service, of “Who the devil are 
you, sir?” “Here’s another d d young cub for me to lick into 
shape, a sucking Nelson for me to nurse,” “Get’ off the quarter-deck 
and touch your hat, sir, and don’t stand gaping at me!” his greatness 
vanished with the celerity of escaping gas from a toy balloon when 
violently compressed between the hands, and he felt that no hole, 
however small, could be too minute for him to creep into. The 
awakening was sharp and sudden, the fall a tremendous one, and 
instead of feeling, as he did a moment before, that he was nature’s 
grandest nobleman, he realized that among nature’s atoms he was the 
smallest. The reader will bear in mind that'I am writing of mid- 
shipmen existing more than forty years ago. The 26th of March, 
1840, brought me orders to “proceed to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
and report to Commodore Crane for duty on board the United States 


x99 


sloop-of-war ‘Preble. 

A few days later found my trunks packed, and me bidding hasty 
farewells to all friends, impatient to be at my post, lest the country’s 
interests should suffer in my absence; and to reach my destination 
(being arrayed in an undress uniform with sword in hand), I entered 
a stage-coach where I found four gentlemen already seated, and who 
not appearing to be dazzled or in any way impressed by my presence, 


soon became objects unworthy of notice; and instead of cultivating 
them, as had been my intention, I turned my back and rode all the 
way: to Portsmouth, filled with sovereign contempt fo rsuch insensible 
companions, whom the Rockingham ‘House register proclaimed to be 
‘none other than the captain, first and third lieutenants, and the 
sailing master of the “Preble.” Fortunately I had refrained from 
making a fool of myself before them. 

On the morning of April 9th I presented my orders for the indorse- 
ment of Commodore William M. Crane, and on leaving his office 
seemed to realize that a midshipman was not the most important 
personage in the world; and returning to the hotel, seated myself by 
a comfortable firein the sitting-room, answering also for an office 
and a bar-room, and while ruminating upon life’s kaleidoscope, a 
stfanger, clad in gray trowsers and a bottle-green coat, with a cap 
carried well back upon the head, while the visor seemed to rest along 
the bridge of his nose, completely hiding the eyes, entered the apart- 
ment, and, advancing towards the clerk stationed behind the bar, 
inquired if any of the “Preble’s” were stopping there. The latter 
motioned to where I was seated, wondering to what manner of people 
he belonged, when the gentleman turned and surprisd me with, “I am 
Midshipman A , and as I. am ordered to the ‘Preble,’ I presume we 
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shall be shipmates, if not messmates. I have just arrived from a 
cruise in the West Indies on the ‘Vandalia’ sloop-of-war, Commodore 
Levy; part of the time on five pints and hard tack, the water so 
offensive that one had to hold his nose to drink it, and the tack so full 
of bugs that if you put it on the table it would walk off by itself ; and 
let me give you a piece of advice, youngster : those who go down to the 
sea in line-of-battle ships and frigates see the wonders of the Lord, 
but those who go down in sloops-of-war and schooners see hell!’ I 
was too much astonished to reply. All that I had ever read in 
Marryatt’s novels about oldsters flashed through my mind, and here 
I was face to face with one. 

Unpromising as this officer’s acquaintance appeared at this time, I 
will, here state that Mr. A was the embodiment of good sense 
and fun, a brilliant officer and a correct, high-toned gentleman in every 
respect, and I have ever had cause to rejoice that the first eighteen 
months of my sea service was, in a great measure, passed under his 
guidance and instructions. 

The next morning, A being desirous of reporting, I volun- 
teered to show the way, and as the boat connecting Portsmouth with 
the yard had left, we were forced into a long and tedious walk. On 
our return to the hotel, A proposed that we refresh ourselves with 
wine or something stronger, which I declined on the ground of being 
unaccustomed to the use of spirits. “Well,” he said, “I’ll take a cock- 
tail, and, as you are tired, would advise your having one also.” 

“What’s a cocktail?” I inquired. “Is it one of those pink drinks 
I have seen Moses making? If so, I will try one to see what it is like.” 
Now, on several occasions I had observed the bar-tender, with his legs 
braced wide apart and head erect, holding a glass in either hand, with 
both arms rigidly extended, gently swaying from side to side, and by 
some wonderful manipulation, the secret of which I was unable to 
divine, both tumblers appeared to be connected by a beautiful pink- 
colored liquid bow, very enticing in appearance, and which, I judged, 
must be extraordinarily palatable. : 

“Yes,” replied A , “that’s it.” Our orders were accordingly 
given, and as the man prepared for their manufacture, my companion, 
who happened to be looking: through a window, exclaimed, “There 
comes Lieutenant J I'll go and invite him to join us,” and left 
the room. I was resting with my back against the counter, watching 
the pink-colored liquid passing from one glass to the other, when the 
captain unexpectedly entered. Why he happened to be in the hotel at 
that hour and not at the yard I never could fathom ; however, instinct 
or some other agent warned me that perhaps it was not the proper em- 
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ployment for a midshipman to be eying a cocktail in the presence of 
his commanding officer; so, springing to an erect position, I touched 
my cap, and bowing, said, “Good-morning, sir.”. “Good-morning,” he 
snapped in return, looking very fierce while his eyes were taking in the 
situation. With the utmost celerity I put the door between that gen- 
tleman and myself. Why I did so, I never could explain, and I do 
not exactly remember how I got into the passage; but I knew I did 
without loss of time, and on reaching it neither A. nor the lieuten- 
ant were visible. Apparently, for some reason unknown to me, there 
had been a stampede; possibly the captain may have had something to 
do with it; be that as it may, I at once ascended to A *s room, 
where I found that officer stretched upon his bed, and, as I entered, 
he greeted me with—‘‘Well, youngster, you are in a devil of a mess, 
aren’t you? Let me tell you, it’s not exactly the thing for a reefer just 
entered to be watching a cocktail right under the captain’s nose. 
You'll catch an inkling of the service you never dreamed of.” “If 
I was wrong,” I inquired, “why didn’t you tell me he was coming?” 
“T did not see him,” he replied, “until I was outside, when he was bear- 
ing down on me so rapidly I had hardly time to luff athwart his hawse, 
and haul my wind out of his way.” “Well,” I returned, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “if we are in for it on account of the cocktails, they 
might as well be in us; so I’ll ring your bell, and Moses, taking the 
hint, will probably bring them up; when [’ll drink mine and go down, 
and the skipper will probably think they were made for some one else.” 
Moses soon appeared bearing the delectable beverage, when I seized a 
glass and swallowed the contents without stopping to inquire into its 
merits, and to this day I know not whether it was palatable or not ; and 
immediately descending the stairs, was unconcernedly passing the office 
door when the captain, espying me, and undeceived by my innocent 
demeanor, called out, “See here, sir; I want to. speak to you!’’ and 
taking me into the vestibule, where the noonday sun’s fierce rays 
poured without mitigation from either shade or moving air, commenced 
a reprehensive speech which apparently was never to end. I remember 
little that was said on that occasion. I could only pray that he might 
finish and let me go, for the sun and cocktail combined soon com- 
menced their work, and corporeal dissolution seemed. not far away. 

I first felt flushed, then faint and ill, with an occasional death-like 
sensation near the heart; my eyes filled and became glassy, my head 
appeared swarming with bees whose intolerable buzzing, united with 
an occasional “TI’ll try you by a court-martial!” “Disgrace to the 
service!” ‘Drunken midshipman,” etc., etc., fairly drove me wild; 
my knees grew weak and shaky, and I was rapidly verging into a state 
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not pleasant to contemplate, when fortunately he concluded with the 
following words, which for scme inexplicable reason I chanced to 
understand and remember: “Look at you now, you are so tight you 
can scarcely see or stand; let this occur again, sir, and I’ll break you 
out of the service! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Go, sir!” And 
partially conscious that he had the whole argument on his side, I went 
staggering into the street, believing something unusual had happened, 
and while not quite clear as to its true nature, I finally succeeded in 
working myself out from under the lee of the house, where a cool 
northwest breeze was stirring, and brought up against a wall, utterly 
wretched and wishing I had never been born. After half an hour’s 
exposure to the. fresh air I partially recovered and went my way, a 
sadder but a wiser midshipman. I had had my first experiences with a 
gin cocktail and the bristles of a captain in the navy, and neither had 
proved satisfactory. 

A few weeks later I was invited to dine in the cabin, and on the 
soup being removed, the captain affably requested the pleasure of a 
glass of wine with me. Vividly remembering the cocktail and its 
results, I politely replied, “Please excuse me, as I do not indulge in 
wine, sir.” Considerably astonished, he returned, “When one gen- 
tleman invites another to join him in a glass of wine, it is customary 
to accept.” Oh, yes, I thought, that’s all very well; but if you have 
forgotten the sequel of that cocktail I haven’t, and you may be a very 
clever captain, but you can’t inveigle me a second time into any such 
tomfoolery ; so I answered, “I am aware of that, sir; but you really 
must excuse me, as wines and liquors do not agree with me.” The 
captain did not further press the point, and I never would drink wine 
at his table. What he thought of me afterwards I do not know; but 
I do remember what I thought of him at the time, and his efforts to 
entrap a midshipman in such an underhand manner did not raise him 
in my estimation. 

The Portsraouth, New Hampshire, or Kittery, Maine, navy yard in 
1840 not possessing a receiving-ship, a vessel fitting for sea was de- 
pendent upon either New York or Boston for a crew. One evening 
about sundown, some two weeks after the officers had reported, and 
while the midshipmen were waiting for the “Millerite’” churches to 
open, they having decided to attend the services with, I fear, no very 
laudable object in view, Mr. Oliver, the yard messenger, surprised us 
with the information of our crew having just arrived in a schooner 
from New York, and “the commandant wanted all the officers to re- 
pair on board immediately to receive and care for the men.” Half an 
hour later, instead of raiding a church, we found ourselves, without 
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beds, food or fires, on board a'cold, damp ship, groping our way about 
decks in the dark with dim lanterns, getting the crew into their ham- 
mocks, establishing watches, and in providing against desertion. 
While life continues the horrors of that first night on the “Preble” 
can never be forgotten. I was assigned to the mid-watch, and owing 
.to the novelty of my position, the cold, want of bed, and the cease- 
less tramp, tramp of the officers on deck, the first watch passed 
wearily away, while I found it impossible to close my eyes. Soon 
after relieving the deck at midnight exhausted nature succumbed 
and an overpowering drowsiness seized me, but believing that “sleep- 
ing upon watch” would insure a speedy death to the offender, as 
declared by the “Articles of War,” I dared not yield to its influence. 
No one, unless subjected to a similar experience, can imagine the 
miseries I suffered during that watch of four hours. I would gladly 
have given ten years of my life for one half-hour’s sleep. The quarter- 
deck promenade was only twelve easy paces long, and standing at the 
main fife-rail, I’d kick the ring bolts till I fairly danced with pain; 
then walking rapidly to keep my eyes open, would, ere I could 
accomplish half the distance aft, stumble, sound asleep, over a gun 
or shot-box, or else pitch headforemost into the capstan or over a 
hatchway, frequently knocking the breath entirely out of my body. It 
was of no use, sleep I would in spite of all. After an elapse of ages, 
it appeared to me, four o’clock came, and strange to say, now when I 
possessed the right to sleep as soundly as I pleased, the drowsy god 
would not be wooed, and at daylight when the crew were turned up to 
be mustered and stationed I turned out also; and as I watched the men 
passing round the capstan on that cloudy April morning, with my very 
blood apparently congealing with the cold, I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that all those who had ever written about the pleasures of life 
on ship-board, or the glories of a “life on the ocean wave,” were the 
most unmitigated liars existing from Adam’s time down to that mo- 
ment. 

At eight o’clock, Sunday, April 19, the colors were hoisted and 
the “Preble” had received her first commission under Commander 
Samuel L. Breese, U.S.N., with the following officers attached, viz. : 
Lieutenants, William D. Newman, Charles H. Jackson, Edward M. 
Yard; Passed Midshipman Roger Perry, Acting Master; Passed Mid- 
shipman Strong B. Thompson; Purser, Joseph Wilson; Surgeon, 
William S: Reynolds; Assistant Surgeon, John O’Connor Barclay ; 
Midshipmen, Daniel Ammen, Tennent McLannahan, Thomas S. 
Phelps, John Madigan, Edward C. Stout ; Boatswain, Charles Johnson; 
Carpenter, William D. Jenkins; Gunner, James B. Cooper; Sail- 
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maker, John Burdine; Clerk, Charles Francis; Mate, James G. Davis. 
The men received from New York, together with nine from Boston, 
including marines, numbered one hundred and forty-five souls, with a 
heavy percentage of the worst characters it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to sail with; many had come from the “Rio fish-market gang” 
(a congregation of the vile from every country), having been enlisted 
on the United States razee “Independence,” while flag-ship of the 
Brazil Station, with a promise of being discharged on the expiration 
of the cruise, which agreement was set aside by the Navy Department 
on the ground of its being contrary to law, and also the scarcity 
of men; consequently, some sixty or seventy of these worthies were 
drafted to the “Preble,” comprising some excellent men, with a good 
proportion of ex-galley slaves, convicts, murderers, deserters from the 
British army, slavers and pirates; and, chafing under what they con- 
sidered the grossest injustice, they determined upon making matters 
lively on board ship and in deserting whenever they could, and I 
remember they cleverly succeeded in their intentions. 

Provisions, water, wood, and stores were hurried on board, the ship 
hauled to, her anchors in the stream, the sails bent and preparations 
made for sea, and finally the time came to drop to the lower harbor, in 
order to receive the powder from a magazine located in that vicinity. 
One morning a pilot came on board, and, accompanied by the captain 
and first lieutenant, ascended to the poop-deck, when the latter, with 
trumpet in hand, ordered the boatswain to “call all hands, up anchor,” 
and instantly, the entire crew, officers and all, came hurrying on deck 
to their stations. 

Being ambitious to instruct myself in my profession, for no one 
else would assist me, I saw in this movement an opportunity to make 
rapid strides in that direction; so I determined that nothing should 
escape my observation, and I would stow orders and all away in my 
memory for future use. 

“Pass the messenger!” “Ship the bars!” “Reeve the swifter!” 
shouted the first lieutenant at short intervals, and in’'a moment eight 
or ten men, headed by the gunner, came rushing aft dragging a huge 
rope with an eye spliced in either end, and passed it three times around 
a monster spool erected on the quarter-deck, which some one said was 
a capstan; and, after lashing the two eyes. together, six men coolly 
seated themselves on deck, two of the number armed with wooden 
paddles, while the other four grasped the rope and held on as if they 
expected it to run away, at which I greatly wondered. 

A- dozen or more massive bars were now thrust into square holes 
cut in the capstan head, and a small rope passed over grooves gouged 
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in their ends and secured, which a captain of after-guard informed me 
was a swifter. In a few minutes I had learned the names and uses of 
three important things. At this rate I would soon conquer all the 
intricacies of handling a ship and be no longer “green.” 

“Heave round!” “Hold back on the messenger!” “Hold fast the 
nippers, clap on a selvagee!” now pealed out the trumpet. Great 
heavens! I ejaculated, what is all this he is saying? “Bend your 
backs!” “Heave and be d——d to you!” “Young gentlemen, make 
the men move!” “See the cat all clear!” “Surge the messenger!” 
“Jamb that nipper, I tell you!” I began to lose my head; the whole 
world appeared to be in a chaotic state ; officers were shouting all sorts 
of nonsensical words, and in the general confusion I managed to 
distinguish, “Short stay speak!” “Paul the capstan!” “Loft sail 
loosers!” and. I saw men, like spiders, scrambling up the rigging; 
the boatswain’s mates piped as if they would burst their cheeks ; soon 
there came the sharp “swish” of falling sails; then there was some- 
thing said about “tacks and sheets,” and, look as hard as I would, for 
the life of me I could discover neither sheets nor blankets, nor any 
tacks nor hammers to drive them with. Then I became completely 
lost. Somebody told somebody else to “Sheet home;” then the first 
lieutenant ordered some one to sharpen the after-yards, and to put 
the head-yards in a box. Bodies of men would rush aft. Then there 
was a shout of “broken ground,” when “young gentlemen” were 
told to clap men on ropes, of which there appeared to be a million. 
The second lieutenant, on the forecastle, was ordered to “let the cat 
and fish have the anchor.” I was run over and nearly knocked down 
a dozen times, and crawling under the poop ladder out of the way, 
became conscious that I knew nothing of what was transpiring, and, 
in my opinion, neither, did any one else. 

All hands seemed to have gone crazy, and I felt that if this was 
sailoring, a whole lifetime would be required to gain a knowledge of 
it. Presently I was told to get out of that and go to my station, when 
I was surprised to find the ship to be moving and both officers and men 
sobering down... The former had ceased their ceaseless shouting, and 
the latter no longer ran races with ropes in their hands, but stopped 
and coiled them away. Jack Savage, the signal quartermaster, told 
me this was getting the ship under way and making sail. I was glad 
to know it. 

I heard the pilot say something about “pull and be d d,” and 
remember thinking him very profane, and also wondering why the 
captain, who was a great churchman, permitted such language in his 
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presence, and. finally concluded that he was a deuced sight: stiffer on 
cocktails than on swearing. 

After passing a channel through which the water rushed like a 
mill-race, where the pilot frequently shouted “Starboard!” “Port!” 
“Steady !” and the quartermaster, “Dice no higher!” and after another 
scene of inexplicable confusion, during which there was much said 
about braces, letting go the sheets, and a great deal in regard to 
“clewing up,” “standing by an anchor,” and streaming a buoy, the first 
lieutenant yelled, “Let go the anchor!” and while I was wondering if 
any midshipman had hold of it,—for he would scarcely have addressed 
a commissioned officer in that tone,—I heard a tremendous splash as 
if something had fallen overboard, then a terrible rattling of chain 
till it suddenly stopped with a heavy thud, jarring the ship fore and aft, 
when the officer forward announced the ship at anchor with forty-five 
fathoms out, and I knew less about “getting under way and coming 
to an anchcr” than I did before I had witnessed those evolutions, 

After receiving the powder, which on being brought on board and 
rolled across the deck left small rows of black granules behind,—a 
matter satisfactorily explaining why all lights and fires, save one in the 
“light-room,” were always extinguished whenever this explosive ma- 
terial was openly handled,—our attention was called to “watering 
ship.” The spring or well from which water was procured being at 
the head of an estuary back of the light-house, was admirably lo- 
cated to facilitate the escape of deserting men, and several midship- 
men came to grief on this account. 

From time immemorial a custom originating. in the English service 
and incorporated in our own has existed requiring all boats leaving a 
ship to be in charge of a midshipman, and it is one, as a rule, both 
proper and necessary, as it initiates the “young gentlemen” into the 
mysteries of commanding and handling men, and, conducted properly, 
is highly beneficial to both officers and crew, and therefore to the 
service. 

Forty years ago, whenever a boat was called away, the officer was 
almost invariably charged to “keep the men in the boat, and under no 
circumstances to let them have grog.” Any violation of this mandate 
resulted in an abusive reprimand, to which was frequently added one 
or more months’ “quarantine,” or else suspension from duty, while a 
rigid adherence produced anger, hatred and contempt on the part of 
the crew, together with desertions whenever the men could find an 
opportunity to “jump and run;” in which case the unfortunate mid- 
shipman would be soundly rated by the officer of the deck, the first 
lieutenant, and by the captain in a most accomplished blackguard man- 
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ner, and probably suspended or quarantined from one to three months, 
and afterwards hazed throughout the cruise. 

It was by no means a rare occurrence for a boy of fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, just from home and ignorant of both men and the 
service, to be sent in charge of a boat manned. by from. five to six- 
teen desperate men of the worst type, some of them assassins and 
convicts, to await hours at a city landing for a captain or commissioned 
officers until it suited his or their pleasure to go on board. I have 
known boats to wait thus from 8 p. m. till four or five o’clock in the 
morning, with the crew in a mutinous state, chafing at the very idea 
of being controlled by a “greenhorn who had never seen a banyan 
day in the service, and didn’t know his head from a shot-gun,” curs- 
ing and damning the officers for preventing their having a run in town, 
and, worst of all, for being deprived of a glass of grog, using every 
device at their command to elude the midshipman’s vigilance and 
desert, when probably they would have been quiet as lambs had a 
reasonable amount of liquor been allowed them, which the poor 
“reefer” dared not grant, preferring to risk his life rather than dis- 
obey a foolish order, and incur the odious abuse and unjust punish- 
ment sure to-follow. 

Another species of an abominable, outrageous duty to which the 
“voung gentlemen” were subjected “in the old days” has, thank for- 
tune, passed away, I trust forever, viz., sending midshipmen for liberty 
men. No one who has not experienced this service can conceive of the 
disgusting horror endured by young officers in its performance. Con- 
ceive a lad scarcely in his teens, fresh from the pure influences of a 
home and a mother’s watchful care, rendered conspicuous by a uniform 
and a sword hanging at his side, searching for drunken, reckless men 
in all the low dens and slums of a large city, forcing his way into the 
vilest haunts of the most dissolute and abandoned human beings, 
opposed by the lowest and filthiest of both sexes, and overwhelmed by 
torrents of the most beastly obscenity that ever greeted mortal ears, 
risking his life with these infuriated demons, and for what? To insure 
an early return of intoxicated men on board, when a few dollars of 
their pay distributed among the police would have accomplished the 
object ; and failing to bring them off, a furious reprimand was sure to 
meet him, and probably from one to three months’ confinement, and 
taunted with being “a worthless hound, not worth his salt.” 

I have known a midshipman to be “quarantined” three months for 
not being on board at sunset when the boat bringing him off was only 
three lengths away at the moment of hauling the colors down, the 
permission of granting him leave requiring him “to be on board at 
sunset.” 
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Such were some of the duties of a midshipman forty years ago; per- 
secuted by those above, and hated by all below him, a veritable Ish- 
maelite was he,—“his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him,” taxing his brain to get even with his enemies, and in 
the long run he generally succeeded. In this condition he existed 
until an examination for advancement surprised him, when, like a snake 
in his season leaving his skin behind him, he stepped forth into the 
world a new man; a transition as novel as it was astonishing to a 
buoyant nature suddenly released from the effects of an oppression 
which six years’ endurance had almost established as a second nature. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of June 2, 1840, all hands were 
called “up anchor,” and to the stirring tune of “The girl I left behind 
me,” screeched through a fife, the ponderous anchor soon rested on the 
bow, catted and fished, while the ship’s head paid rapidly off under 
the influence of the “head-yards aback,” and when pointing seaward 
filled away on the port tack, and commenced working off shore against 
a stiff top-gallant breeze and a bobbing sea, and as we cleared the 
Isle of Shoals the inexperienced caught their first dose of Old Nep- 
tune’s frolicsome mood, and he spared me least of all excepting the 
surgeon. 

Sea-sickness! “What is sea-sickness like?” I have heard the 
uninitiated ask hundreds of times. I will tell them. It is simply 
the most deathly sick-headache that mortals ever experience, intensi- 
fied to the utmost limits of human endurance; yet, strange to say, it 
rarely proves fatal. 

Sea-sickness must be classed under two heads, viz., ordinary and 
real. Under the former the realizations of multitudes who, embarking 
upon the ocean, become nauseated, uncomfortable, ill, and after one or 
more successful efforts to eject the disturbing cause, in a few hours 
are restored to their normal condition, or, it may be, in from one to 
two days; and under the latter, that deathlike sensation which slowly 
yet irresistibly creeps through the system with alternate hot and cold 
chills, momentarily increasing in energy until a band of steel, pressed 
by invisible screws, appears to encircle the head, constantly tightening, 
gradually, yet surely, until one feels that the cranium must crumble 
under the agonizing strain, while the entire body becomes prostrate 
and nerveless; with the deadly nausea destroying all vitality to resist 
the encroaching horrors, and the stomach assailed with violent spas- 
modic strainings to dislodge the cursed demon within, the entire be- 
ing appears rending asunder with the tremendous retchings from 
which there is no release. The vessel’s every plunge, her every roll, 
adds to the agonizing miseries, to escape which death in any shape 
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would be a thousand times welcome; thus it continues for days, perhaps 
weeks, until the vile origin is removed, when the exhausted, prostrated, 
all but dead sufferer may wander back to life. 

The popular belief regarding wines, liquors, and various decoctions 
as a release from the iron grip of this disease is only a “delusion and 
a snare to the unwary ;” they only mitigate the trouble for a time, and 
the instant their temporary influences begin to pass away the evil 
returns with redoubled force. 

Among the many articles I have read bearing upon this terrible 
malady, written by physicians and others, only one, or two at the most, 
as I remember, have ever comprehended its real cause or suspected the 
true remedy for its relief,—I will not say cure, as that rests with an 
entire recognition of the patient’s system. 

After an experience gained by wrestling with this prince “of all 
evils to which flesh is heir” for more than an ordinary lifetime, care- 
fully watching its every variation from incipiency to culmination, both 
in my own case and in hundreds of others, and having experimented 
with almost every conceivable antidote under the sun, I believe that I 
may safely state, not as a theory but as a law, that the sole origin of 
sea-sickness lies in a superabundance of bile disturbed by an unaccus- 
tomed motion, affecting first the vision, next the stomach, and then the 
brain, frequently all three at the same instant, and the only relief from 
its baleful effect is to be found in a large dose of calomel administered 
a-day or two before proceeding to sea. Not being a physician, it is, 
perhaps, somewhat out of my province to dilate upon these matters, 
but years of observation and my personal experience appear to bear me 
out in asserting that in many individuals nature generates a greater 
amount of that secretion called “bile” than is necessary for the proper 
functions of the system, and it is this excess which is the sole cause 
of that terrible scourge assailing “those who go down to the sea in 
ships.” 

To professional gentlemen desirous of investigating this subject I 
have pointed to the only true path for them to pursue in order to 
arrive at a correct solution of and to successfully meet this mysterious 
plague, and to follow any other will only lead to error and a waste 
of time and talents. 

After seven days of fog and unpleasant weather generally the 
“Preble” anchored off Halifax, Nova Scotia, and on completing the 
business bringing the ship to this port and exchanging civilities with 
the governor, Sir Colin Campbell, she repaired to Portland, Maine, the 
depot established for our mails. On the passage while crossing a bank 
sixty miles south of Cape Sable, the ship was “hove to” for half an 
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hour to give the men an opportunity to try their luck at fishing in 
seventy fathoms of water. In less than twenty minutes five huge cod- 
fish were hanging under the forecastle, varying in length from four 
and a half to six feet. The weight of the largest fish I do not remem- 
ber, but it was a monsier cod, and the five furnished a meal for all 
hands. 

The “Preble,” on account of her name and in being the first war- 
ship to enter Portland harbor since the war of 1812, was warmly 
received, and the people made extraordinary preparations to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, in honor of the ship as well as the day; but 
receiving orders to cruise on the coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, 
our captain, fearing he might possibly be accused of subordinating 
duty to pleasure by remaining over the Fourth, decided to leave a day 
earlier, and accordingly we sailed on July 3. 

The glorious Fourth proved to be a lowering, drizzling, foggy day, 
with much upheaval in the water, rendering everyone cheerless, and 
contemplating the missed fun on shore did not increase our comfort. 
As for me, I was dreadfully sea-sick, and to add to my misery I was 
obliged to write up my journal for the captain’s inspection. Naturally, 
I made several glaring errors, which that officer soon discovered and 
ordered my immediate appearance before him. Hardly able to drag 
one foot before the other, and feeling as if my boots were about to issue 
from my mouth, I managed to reach the cabin and grasp the table for 
support. The terrible captain was steadying himself by the other side, 
while the ship’s violent rolling and pitching caused us to make in- 
voluntary bows to one another, and, after fiercely eying me for a few 
moments, he pointed to my outspread journal, and demanded what I 
meant by such “outrageous carelessness.” Glancing at the offending 
book, to my dismay I discovered that I had written over the upper 
half of the left-hand page, and instead of continuing to the bottom had 
transferred my pen to the middle line of the opposite page and finished 
out the sheet, leaving the alternate half pages entirely blank. I was 
too ill to think, and with exceeding difficulty could kéep upon my feet, 
therefore I said nothing in extenuation of my offense. After abusing 
me to his heart’s content, the captain peremptorily ordered me to leave 
his cabin, and while meditating. upon the best method of accomplishing 
that difficult feat, I was suddenly startled by, “What’s this, sir?’ 
Looking towards him I found his finger pointing to the heading of 
that unfortunate journal, which read, “Journal of a Cruise on Board 
the United States Ship ‘Preble,’ Samuel L. Breeze, Esq., Command- 
ing; and mustering up sufficient strength, I said, “What, sir?” 
“‘What, sir!’ he shouted in repetition. “Do you see that, sir? I'll 
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suspend you, sir! What do you mean by spelling my name in that 
manner? Look at that, sir; look at that! My name is Breeze, sir, 
and not Breeze! Do you hear, sir! My name is Breeze, I tell you, 
and not Breeze, sir!” To which I meekly responded that I saw no 
difference between the two Breezes. “You don’t, hey?” he fairly 
yelled, “then I’ll teach you! Get out of my cabin, sir!’ Considering 
my condition, I made uncommonly quick time in “getting out,” and 
had scarcely crawled below when the orderly informed me that I was 
in “watch and watch,” which simply meant four hours on duty and 
four off during the twenty-four, and to continue during the captain’s 
pleasure. I thought eternity was very near. Rallying a little, I 
managed to consult with Mr. Stout, the captain’s nephew, relative to 
the true orthography of his uncle’s name, when he informed me it 
was spelled with an “s” instead of a “z.” I have never forgotten how 
to spell the name of “Breese.” I thought I had discovered that my 
commander was very stiff on cocktails and spelling, but somewhat 
weak on profanity. 

A few minutes subsequent to my returning below, Stout’s presence 
was requested in the cabin relative to a mistake or two in his journal, 
and, after a handsome dose of ‘Hail Columbia,” he joined me in the 
steerage with the information that he also was in “watch and watch.” 
“Misery loves company,” and I can’t say I was sorry to have a com- 
panion in disgrace. Human nature is prone to selfishness. As none 
of the other midshipmen were troubled, I presumed our captain had 
atoned to his own conscience at least for sacrificing the pleasures of a 
Fourth of July on shore to the stern requirements of duty afloat. 
After this I only remember a disagreeable trip lasting many days, ey- 
countering fogs, blows, and very little clear weather, until one morning 
the fog lifted in season to prevent our running on Green Island, 
somewhere on the coast of Labrador. Escaping this mishap, the same 
afternoon we anchored in a harbor near Isle Bois, and called by fisher- 
men “Nancy-go-long ;” its true name I do not remember. Here we 
found a French settlement, and the crews of several French barks 
and brigs catching and preserving fish, and also a fog so thick that a 
boat placed a hundred feet from the ship would only by accident be 
able to find her way back. After a week’s tarry at this place, solely 
on account of our inability to leave, the wind early one morning veered 
to northwest and cleared away the mist; taking advantage of this 
circumstance we were enabied to reach “Red Bay” by 2 p. m., where 
our enemy once more closed around us. 

The pilot frequently declared the necessity while on this coast of 
being at anchor by 2 P. M., otherwise the fog was sure to catch and 
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keep us out. Three days later, before a strong “nor’wester,” we were 
gingerly picking our way through a field of huge icebergs, setting with 
the current against the wind until two o’clock, when, luffing around a 
high headland to enter the harbor of Cape Charles, a furious squall 
threw the ship on her beam ends, and she ran probably a mile on 
her side before sail could be gathered in. After righting she contin- 
ued to fly under bare poles till nearing the harbor’s head, where, not 
having room to round to, both anchors were let go, and after drag- 
ging them half a mile she brought up with her stern only a few feet 
from the rocks. 

This was Cape Charles Harbor, where we found two small fishing- 
smacks and countless billions of hungry mosquitoes, who soon routed 
our sportsmen from the most prolific trout streams I have ever found 
in any country, and drove them back on board, some to seek the sick- 
list in consequence of being so terribly stung by these insects. 

On leaving this harbor before a light breeze, and while passing 
through the channel by which we had entered, the ship brought up on 
an unknown rock about midway between the two shores, and being 
near high water, with a rapidly falling tide, our situation became ex- 
ceedingly critical by the time the latter was well down. The ship 
threatened to turn keel up; however, by strenuous exertions she was 
safely afloat at the P. M. high tide soon after sundown, and by work- 
ing all night we were enabled to proceed to sea during the early hours 
of morning, where, encountering a gale and numerous icebergs, our 
position was far from a comfortable one; but with a favoring fortune 
we passed safely through our troubles, and after touching at Sydney, 
Cape Breton Island, proceeded to Pictou, where two troubled fishing- 
smacks detained the vessel for a week or more in attending to their 
cases. While at this point an incident occurred causing a radical 
change in my impressions of the service, and gave me my first serious 
reflection upon its duties, workings, and responsibilities. One day 
Captain Breese, on leaving for shore, ordered the gig to be sent for 
him at 8 P. M., and to await his return, and also méntioned my name 
for this duty. At the hour named the boat was at the wharf, clamor- 
ous for grog and a run in town, both of which requests, under my 
orders, I was forced to deny them; and my time was fully occupied 
in keeping liquor out of the boat and the men in and all the while 
under a running fire of oaths, curses, and threats of bodily harm 
until 1 A. M., when the captain appeared, and on reporting the men 
for their conduct, they were told that “they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves, and to do so no more.” 

The next morning at an early hour the captain, as he entered the 
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gig in order to visit the Pictou Coal-Mines, gave instructions to send 
his boat to the usual landing at two o’clock to wait his return, and to 
send me in charge. The gig was at the designated place on time, and 
for perhaps half an hour the men were quiet. Finally mutterings 
were heard, and one of their number demanded grog, soon another 
wanted to “go up in town,” then others wanted both. My instructions 
were explained in order to show them my inability to comply with 
their requirements and to keep them quiet, but this only served to fan 
the flame, and the bowman in attempting to “bolt” necessitated my 
springing upon the wharf to thrust him back to his place. 

The coxwain, a powerfully built man, who had remained passive, 
now assumed the leadership of the malcontents, and rising up and 
grasping a boat-hook, peremptorily demanded “grog and a run in 
town,” and swore he would “have both in spite of the d—d lubber 
placed over him; and after cursing me a few moments, I being 
powerless to stop him, he insolently asked, “Will you let ushave grog 
or not?” In reply to my “No, sit down and keep quiet!’ he shouted, 
“Then, by G—d, I’ll have it!” when out shot the gig from the wharf 
like an arrow from a bow (the crew unperceived by me having pre- 
pared for this moment), and only by a prodigious leap did I succeed 
in landing upon the bow grating, when stepping over the men who 
were intent upon a successful escape, I was in the stern sheets before 
they were conscious of my having left the wharf. The coxswain, 
still holding the boat-hook, on discovering my presence became livid 
with rage, and, with murder glistening in his eyes, made a furious 
lunge at me, which I fortunately parried, and ere he could attack a 
second time my sword flew from its scabbard, and drawing my arm 
back to give full power to the meditated thrust, I cried, “Stop! 
advance one step or move your hands, and I'll send this blade to the 
hilt through your body! Down with your hands, and drop that hock! 
or yours life is not worth a copper!” Sullenly he sank to his place 
on the thwarts, while the other men, surprised at the unexpected turn 
affairs had taken, appeared incapable of deciding what to do, and on 
my ordering them to man the oars obeyed, all excepting the coxswain; 
but they absolutely refused to pull, and before a light breeze off shore 
the boat slowly drifted seaward, with their leader, whose abusive 
language I was unable to check without killing him, now threatened 
me with murder, and called upon the crew “to knock me in the head. 
and assist him in taking the boat from the d—d hound,” and address- 
ing me, “What can you do,” he said, “against six strong men? You 
G—d d—d sprawn, I’ll massacre you!” “Massacre to your heart’s 
content,” I returned ; “but I’ll make sure of you, and am certain of one 
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or two more, now go ahead.” My eyes had never left him for a mom- 
ent; he was within easy striking distance, and the sword ready for 
its work. He dared not stir, neither did the other men, they fully 
comprehending the result of any movement on their part. Thus I 
held them for an hour or more, when the bowman exclaimed, “I can 
see the captain coming.” “Get out your oars,” I ordered; the men 
obeyed, and some ten minutes later I had received a sound rating for 
not being at the wharf as the captain had directed, and on his being 
made acquainted with the circumstances of my being in the stream 
in violation of his orders, he directed the coxswain to be confined in 
irons for one night and his grog stopped for three days, and the other 
five men to suffer the loss of one day’s ration of liquor! After an 
hour’s grave meditation during that night’s midwatch, I became quite 
convinced that our captain was very stiff on hazing, and remarkably 
so on cocktails and spelling, but very, very weak on profanity and 
mutiny. Queer thoughts were engendered, and well was it for both 
that coxswain and myself that no more boat scenes of a similar nature 
were enacted during that cruise. 

The bearing of captains and first lieutenants in those good old days 
towards midshipmen always reminded me of the man who, on getting 
“gloriously tight,” said ““He would go home, and if his wife hadn’t 
supper ready, he’d lick her; and if she had supper ready, he’d lick her 
—lick her he would, anyhow.” So it was with these young officers,— 
they always had the wife’s position,—do right or do wrong, they 
caught it anyway. One first lieutenant with whom I sailed would give 
me “a raking down” one day for not thinking, and something worse 
the next “for daring to think without orders.” Midshipmen’s lives 
did not always lie in pleasant places. 

Commanding officers in the time of which I am writing were, as 
a rule, gallant gentlemen ; but a captain on shore was one thing, and a 
captain on shipboard quite another ; besides, “the cubs had to be licked 
into shape,” and any “amiability” engendered by indigestion, bile, or 
“natural cussedness” had to be evaporated, and where so good a sub- 
ject to aid in this object as those “d—d young scamps in the steerage” ? 
On oné occasion I was under a captain who, when off duty, was one 
of the most pleasant, agreeable gentlemen I ever knew; but on board 
ship—in all matters relating to midshipmen—had not his superior as 
a blatant, profane bully. It must not be supposed that our captain and 
first lieutenants were either martinets, tyrants, or monsters ; on the con- 
trary, they were both kind-hearted, accomplished gentlemen, excellent 
officers and ornaments to the service. They only followed the customs 
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of the times. They had been “licked into shape” themselves, and it 
was necessary for them to “lick others into shape.” 

Our captain, possessing a fatherly interest over our morals and 
especially our nautical education, placed us under the instruction of Jack 
Savage, the quartermaster, who was thoroughly competent to teach in 
the required branches, having graduated from the “Napoleon Dutch 
Normal School,” and risen to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
French navy, where from some cause unknown he resigned his com- 
mission ; and afterwards we find him engaged in various occupations, 
such as a sailing-master in the Columbian service under Commodore 
Daniels, a merchant captain, a slaver, a pirate in the West Indies, 
and finally'a quartermaster in the United States navy. In six months 
Jack pronounced us capable of navigating a ship around the world. 

On leaving Pictou we passed a fine, large English merchant ship, 
which had preceded us to sea by several hours, with the sails on the 
foremast furled, the main topsail loosened, the mizzen topsail mast- 
headed, jib trailing below the boom, spanker in the brails, and the 
ship having it all her own way. Everybody on board, from captain 
down, appeared to be drunk, and later we were not surprised to hear 
that she had gone on the rocks during the night, and became a 
total wreck. 

The wind hauling to the eastward, the pilot became anxious to pass 
around the north end of Cape Breton Island, but the captain decided 
to'try the Canso Passage against the former’s remonstrances, who 
urged that no square-rigged ship ever built-could beat through those 
straits, and the vessel would probably be weather-bound for two or 
three weeks.” Nevertheless, the “Preble” “reached” into the western 
entrance at 4 P. M., and in three hours was at anchor half way through 
the straits; and at ten o’clock the next morning, after a four hours’ 
“beat,” our gallant little ship was on the Atlantic, rounding Cape 
Canso. 

Touching at Portland for our mails, the captain not being a man 
to allow pleasure to interfere with duty, our course was next laid for 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, where the ship anchored five days later, 
after battling with dense fogs throughout the passage. From this port, 
taking advantage of a northwest wind, we crossed the Bay of Fundy 
to Annapolis Basin, and anchored some three or four miles from the 
town of Digby, in forty fathoms of water. 

Two days later Captain Breese, after communicating with the 
authorities, returned on board, and, the wind being strong from north- 
east, ordered the ship to be gotthen under way, and, aided by a powerful 
ebb tide, she fairly flew by the land, going over the bottom, with the 
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wind and current combined, about eighteen knots per hour. Annapolis 
Gut, as I remember it, lies nearly north and south, is about three miles 
long and from one to two wide, with high land on either side; and as 
we shot into the strait, the latter suddenly screening us from the wind, 
the ship drifted helplessly wherever the swirling waters chose to carry 
her, swinging round and round like a top, in trichoidal curves, rapidly 
drifting, first towards one shore and then towards the other. Once we 
dropped anchor to prevent caroming on a point of rocks ; and continu- 
ing our circling for perhaps half an hour, the bay was reached, when 
the wind once more filling our sails enabled us to reach Eastport the 
same evening. 

Sailing from this place one pleasant afternoon our old enemy the 
fog soon found us out, and enshrouded us in its impenetrable gloom. 
During the evening, as the ship was making four knots headway 
against a six-knot current, a large two-topsail schooner suddenly 
loomed through the mist, bearing down upon us before both wind and 
tide. Fortunately both vessels spied each other at the same instant, 
and by “porting” their helms avoided a collision of hulls, but she 
swung the yards on all three of our masts, and in a moment afterwards 
was out of sight and hearing. All we could distinguish in answer to 
our hail was, “from Lubeck.” 

After visiting Grand Menan and Halifax the ship returned to 
Portland, where orders were received for us to proceed to Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The run from Portland to Boston was, on November 4, 
made in eleven hours, before a strong wind and a heavy sea; and on 
arriving off the Boston light some uncertainty was experienced regard- 
ing our ability to procure a pilot, the water being too rough for a skiff 
to live; but our minds were soon set at rest by a pilot-boat luffing close 
under our lee, when a rope with a running bow-line was thrown to a 
pilot, who quickly adjusting it around his body, sprang overboard, 
when a hearty pull landed him on deck, somewhat inconvenienced by 
a thorough drenching, with the thermometer a trifle above the freezing 
point. However, filling away, the “Preble” was, at6 P. M., anchored 
before the capital city of Massachusetts, having completed seven 
months of her first cruise, and her “young gentlemen, who had been 
getting finely into shape, knew one end of the ship from the other and 
their heads from shot-guns,”’ and were no longer green. They had be- 
come familiar with the ship and her movements; the ropes were no 
longer a confusing problem, “sea-legs” and a “feel of the ship” had 
been gained, seamanship had commenced slowly to unfold its myster- 
ies,—those peculiar mysteries,—a knowledge of which can never be ac- 
quired from books nor from oral instruction, and to become proficient 
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one must possess an intuitive faculty for comprehension, an innate 
power for the correct, instantaneous, unerring application of mechani- 
cal forces, and for understanding their effect without reflection. Sea- 
manship is a curious talent. An individual, uneducated and incompe- 
tent to write his name, or to add two and four together, may be a 
skillful seaman, while a learned mathematician of the highest order will 
be incapable of grasping its simplest principles. With years of prac- 
tice a dunce may be able to handle a vessel, after a fashion, but unless 
the talent is inborn, no one, however brilliant he may be in other 
respects, can ever realize that exalting sense of commanding ability 
experienced by a seaman while holding perfect control over that huge 
fabric called a ship, and compelling her obedience to his every wish. 

No! the young gentlemen were no longer green. 

Orders now came to prepare for a cruise of three months off the 
coasts of Maine and Massachusetts, to relieve distressed vessels ap- 
proaching our shores during the winter season, leaving it optional 
with the officer to remain by the vessel or to be detached. The steer- 
age and warrant officers chose the former, while the captain and those 
in the ward-room accepted the latter ; and on the reporting of their re- 
liefs, the ship was rapidly equipped and hauled out to a buoy prepara- 
tory to sailing in two days, when a dispatch came, remanding us to the 
yard to “fit ship” for the Mediterranean, greatly to the chagrin of 
those officers just detached, while the “young gentlemen” were corre- 
spondingly jubilant at having remained by the vessel. 

Accordingly back to the dock the ship went, and as a preliminary 
measure, the old crew was gotten rid of, and a superior set of men sub- 
stituted. The weather becoming very inclement, with a low ther- 
mometer and frequent heavy snow-storms, producing much sleet and 
ice, greatly militated against an early departure ; but all hands working 
with a will, the vessel was ready earlier than we anticipated. Com- 
mander Ralph Voorhees, U.S. N., the successor of Commander Breese, 
was in every respect an admirable type of an American naval officer, 
possessing a fine personal appearance, was a thorough gentleman, “with 
a heart in him as large as a meeting-house,” as the young gentlemen 
expressed it, quick to anger and as quickly over, a superior seaman, 
thoroughly understanding a ship, but troubled with an unfortunate im- 
pediment in his speech, which in moments of ordinary excitement be- 
came very apparent and exceedingly distressing ; but let the ship be in 
danger, he would grasp the trumpet, and seldom have I heard a finer 
voice for command, or one that could enunciate better, or peal forth in 
clearer intonations. He was never troubled in an emergency. 

Early in the new year the final sailing preparations drew to a close, 
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and the following-named gentlemen now filled the ship’s roster as her 
complement of officers: Commander, Ralph Voorhees; Lieutenants, 
Albert E. Downes, E. Lloyd Handy, William C. Chaplin; Acting 
Master, J. Madison Frailey; Surgeon, J. Frederick Sickles; Purser, 
George F. Sawyer; Assistant Surgeon, John O’C. Barclay; Passed 
Midshipmen, William Ronkerdorff, S. D. Trenchard; Midshipmen, 
Daniel Ammen, Tennent McLanahan, Thomas S. Phelps, John Madi- 
gan, Edw. C. Stout; Boatswain, Charles Johnston; Gunner, James M. 
Cooper ; Carpenter, W. D. Jenkins; Sailmaker, John Burdine; Mate, 
J. C. Davis ; Captain’s Clerk, Charles R. Ingersoll; Passengers, Lieu- 
tenant William Radford, Midshipmen N. C. Bryant, B. L. T. Van 
Hook. 

The “Preble” being ready for sea, with the Hon. Edward Kava- 
naugh, appointed chargé d’ affaires to Portugal, and three officers for 
the squadron on board, early on the roth of January, 1841, at the ter- 
mination of a three days’ easterly gale, sail were made, and the ship 
stood down Boston Bay before a heavy “nor’wester ;” and after clear- 
ing Cape Cod encountered strong winter gales which accompanied her 
nearly all the way across the Atlantic. Passing to the northward of 
the Western Islands, where an unsuccessful search was made for a 
reported rock, on the twenty-second day out the Cintra Mountains 
were descried, and a few hours later found us closing in with the coast 
of Portugal; but at nightfall were forced to haul off shore again, the 
breakers at the mouth of the Tagus being too heavy for the ship to 
enter the river. Two days previous to making land the first day of 
February appeared, when agreeable to orders our journals were sent 
in for the commanding officer’s inspection. A few moments later an 
orderly summoned me to “the presence.” What is the matter with 
that miserable journal now? I thought, and wondered if I had been 
tampering with my commander’s name again, and was there any more 
“watch and watch” in store. Entering the cabin, sure enough there 
stood the captain with my open journal in his hand, and pointing to a 
page, accosted me with, “What’s this, sir? Of what use is this checker- 
board?” Our journals were supposed to be exact copies of the ship’s 
log, and the “checker-board” referred to was the “log-board” con- 
taining the hours, courses steered, rates of speed, direction and force of 
wind, character of weather, etc. On my replying that our late captain 
required us to faithfully copy the log-book, he returned, “Of what 
use will a checker-board be to you? I want you gentlemen to keep 
your eyes open, and every strange thing you witness at sea put it down 
in your log-book! When in port go round and see all you can, and 
describe it in your own language; ascertain when the place was foun- 
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ded, and by whom, and as far as possible its entire history. Describe 
its harbor, the approaches, the depth of water, position of shoals and 
rocks, anchorage capacity, the position and strength of fortifications, 
the number of guns capable of bearing on any one point, the facilities 
for procuring stores of every description, outfits and provisions, and 
enter them all in your journal, and you will treasure up useful know- 
ledge, which in after-years may be of incalcuable benefit to you, especi- 
ally in case of war. That’s what I want, and no more checker-boards 
or parrot-copying of the log-book. Good-morning, sir!” My admira- 
tion for that captain was something quite different from anything I 
had hitherto experienced. He rigidly kept us “toeing the mark,” but 
constantly exhibited a desire for our well being, improvement, and 
comfort. 

After standing on and off the coast for ten days, the wind and 
sea moderated, and on the thirty-second morning out from Boston a 
pilot was procured, who came alongside without the usual salutation of 
these gentlemen when approaching an American ship, of “Lopa for de 
boat, lopa for de boat, porke de bean, porke de bean an a glass o’ lum 
for de pi—lot,” and under this gentleman’s judicious care the ‘‘Preble” 
entered the Tagus, and after exchanging salutes with Belem Castle cast 
anchor in front of Lisbon. We arrived in the midst of the carnival 
season, and in time to witness the last three days of that delectable 
festival, which, conducted as it is in this good city, proves anything 
but agreeable to either citizens or strangers. 

The ship had been turned over to Captain Voorhees as a very 
crank one, and to meet this defect in preparing for a winter passage 
across the Atlantic both sheet-anchors were secured to the deck amid- 
ships beneath the booms, the battery housed, -nd all unnecessary 
weights sent down from aloft; and on our arrival at Lisbon the cap- 
tain at once ordered everything back to its place, remarking that “in- 
stead of being crank she was one of the stiffest ships he had ever seen, 
and he was perfectly satisfied with her.” 

Our chargé, the Hon. Mr. Kavanaugh, having been duly installed, 
and our captain and several of his officers presented to the queen, 
besides enjoying the hospitalities of Count Forabo, while the “young 
gentlemen” were seeing all they could of the town in order to procure 
material for their journals (?), the anchor was “cat-headed,” and 
three days later saw the ship moored in Gibraltar Bay. Here we 
found the “Thunderer” and “Formidable,” two English 80’s, and two 
or three frigates. 

The entente cordiale between England and the United States not 
being entirely satisfactory, Captain Voorhees was anxious to join the 
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commander-in-chief at Mahon; consequently our tarry here was of 
short duration,—not sufficiently long for the midshipmen to acquire 
much useful information,—and one beautiful morning the sails were 
spread and the ship speeding over the placid waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, but not placid long, for twelve hours after passing Cabo de 
Gata gave us a rough touch of the so-called Gulf of Lyons; neverthe- 
less, on the seventh morning Mount Toro was sighted, and before sun- 
down the ship rode snugly at anchor in the harbor of Port Mahon, 
where were the “Ohio,” an 84, flag-ship of Commodore Isaac Hull 
(considered the finest line-of-battle ship in the world), and the“Bran- 
dywine,” a 50-gun frigate, Captain William C. Bolton,—the three 
ships comprising the American squadron in these waters. 

After repairing trifling damages sustained during our stormy 
passage out and reprovisioned the ship, Commodore Hull dispatched 
the “Preble” to Toulon, where she arrived in season to witness the 
departure of the Duke d’Aumale to command the French forces in 
Algiers, and also to participate in the honors consequent upon his 
embarkation. 

Pulling in his barge through the fleet, consisting of two “three- 
deckers,” twenty-five ships-of-the-line, and twenty or thirty frigates 
and corvettes, all with manned yards and decorated with flags, while 
their broadsides thundered their salvos to the prince, en route to a 
steam-frigate awaiting his reception in the offing, was a scene of gran- 
deur seldom witnessed; and to lend additional enchantment to the 
occasion, the morning was remarkably fine, with just enough air stir- 
ring to waft the smoke lazily to leeward, while through its thick folds 
bright flashes, like gems, dazzled the eyes, and above fluttered brilliant 
flags, arching the yards manned by thousands of sailors. Few people 
would be apt to forget a magnificent pageant like this, much less a 
youngster viewing it for the first time. 

Three or four days subsequent to our arrival news was received 
from Paris that owing to an unfortunate termination ,of the “McLeod” 
affair war had been declared between England and the United States, 
and it was currently reported and believed that an officer bearing dis- 
patches to that effect had passed through Toulon on his way to Malta, 
where the English admiral happened to be, with most of his fleet. 
After consulting the American consul, the principal Americans in 
town, and the prominent French officials, all of whom agreed that 
war undoubtedly existed, Captain Voorhees hurriedly left for Mahon, 
and in twenty-four hours the commander-in-chief was in possession 
of all the information our captain was able to glean. 

Orders were immediately issued for the squadron to prepare with 
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all dispatch for sea upon a war footing, and, by working day and 
night, in forty-eight hours the three ships were outside, fully equipped, 
and their commanding officers under instructions to disguise their 
vessels, endeavor to pass the Straits and rendezvous off Lisbon, and, 
_failing to meet the flag-ship by a certain date, to make their way to 
the United States. 

During the night the squadron lay becalmed off Cape Malta, and 
at eight o’clock the next morning the “Preble” was riding about a 
mile ahead of the “Ohio” and two from the “Brandywine,” the latter 
being nearly a mile astern of the flag-ship, when a smart royal breeze 
sprung up from the northwest, and, under all drawing sail, the ships, 
with their courses laid for the Straits of Gibraltar, commenced an 
exciting race. The “Preble” soon distanced her consorts, and at 
4 P. M. they wére both under the horizon astern, indistinguishable 
from the top-gallant masthead. The same night the wind hauled in 
a stiff gale ahead, and during the two succeeding days our little ship, 
buffeted against some very uncomfortable billows, worked her way 
well over to the Spanish coast, near Cape Palos, where the morning 
of the third day found her, with a moderate breeze, a smooth sea, 
and with all sail on, beating along the land. At 3 P. M., the entire 
horizon being clear of vessels, we beat to quarters to exercise the 
people in handling powder and shot, and accustom them to firing 
loaded guns, and, while maneuvering as in battle, several broadsides 
were discharged. 

At four o'clock, after securing the battery and sounding the retreat, 
all hands were greatly astonished to discover two heavy ships, carry- 
ing clouds of canvas, standing out from under the land and heading 
for us. Having a steady breeze and great confidence in the ship, 
Captain Voorhees, before running away, proposed to know more 
about the hostile appearing strangers, and jogging slowly under easy 
sail toward the supposed enemies, in an hour or more their displayed 
hulls revealed the fact of their being our friends, the “Ohio” and 
“Brandywine,” the former carrying a French ensign with an American 
broad pennant, the latter an English red flag, and our own vessel, for 
want of a better, showing the cross of St. George, or the British 
white. 

Our consorts had heard our heavy guns, and presuming us to be 
in trouble crowded sail to our assistance, but the display made of 
foreign bunting rendered their identity somewhat confusing until their 
hulls were fully exposed above the water, when their American build 
could not be mistaken for that of foreign construction. 

The weather now becoming fine, the squadron, in company, worked 
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along the coast to the westward until the next evening, when they 
found themselves becalmed under the lee of Cape de Salt, with ten 
or more vessels of various nationalities in sight. 

The following day proving a calm one, we could only remain im- 
patiently quiet. During the afternoon Lieutenant Richard Forrest 
and Midshipman Leonard Paulding were transferred from the flag- 
ship to our vessel. 

At sunset, a westerly breeze springing up, the commodore made 
signal for the “Preble” to come within hail, when he directed Captain 
Voorhees to make his way to Malaga, communicate with our consul, 
ascertain all possible information regarding existing hostilities, and 
await his arrival off that port. Filling away, we quickly shot out clear 
of the cape, where, encountering a “whole topsail breeze,” our com- 
panions were soon lost sight of as our ship worked rapidly along the 
Spanish shore. At midnight, upon discovering a bright red light ap- 
parantly coming from Gibraltar and directly towards us, the ship was 
cleared for action and the men stood to their guns, trained for the 
enemy should she prove to be one. In a few minutes the outlines of 
a large steamer loomed through the darkness, and followed by our 
gun muzzles steadily trained upon her as she passed to leeward, she 
was soon lost sight of in the distance, when the battery was secured, 
the retreat beaten, and all became quiet save the throbbing hearts of the 
“young gentlemen,” which long continued to beat with deep chagrin 
in contemplating their lost opportunity for gaining a step on the 
ladder of their profession. 

On the forenoon of the second day subsequent to parting from 
the squadron, and after a hard beat against wind and current, the 
“Preble” lay snugly moored behind the mole at Malaga, when the 
consul informed us of the “McLeod” case having been amicably 
settled, and the “war clouds swept away by the sun of peace.” 

On the third morning after our anchoring at Malaga, the “Ohio” 
appeared in the offing, where the “Preble” immediately joined her, and 
the commodore, on learning the pacific state of affairs, made signal 
to follow his movements, and both ships squared away “for up the 
Mediterranean.” From the “Ohio’s” officers we received intelligence 
that at early dawn the same morning they discovered a line-of-battle 
ship from the westward bearing down upon them, and presuming her 
to be either the “Formidable” or the “Thunderer,” the ship was 
immediately cleared for action and every preparation made to give 
her battle; but as the responses to the “Ohio’s” hail were made in 
French, the two ships amicably separated. Fortunate it was for the 
Frenchman that no accident capable of a hostile construction occurred 
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while passing the American’s broadside, for forty-six heavy guns were 
kept trained upon her as she glided slowly by, and Commodore Hull, 
firmly believing in the existence of hostilities and remembering the 
experiences of 1812, was quite anxious to renew them, and our French 
friends would have had an opportunity of testing the qualities of a 
“Yankee show-box,” as they at this time styled the American ships 
in derision, or perhaps on account of jealousy, for the “Ohio’s” 
symmetrical model, ornamentation, neat rig and appearance forced 
the naval men of all nations to concede the fact of her being the most 
efficient ship-of-the-line afloat. A terrible “show-box” she would have 
proved for any one-hundred-gun ship in the world. 

Turning to the third ship of our squadron, it appeared from the 
statements afterwards rendered by her officers, that during the pre- 
ceding night the “Brandywine” had accidently become separated from 
the flag-ship, and not finding her in the morning, she had made her 
way to the Atlantic, and while passing through the straits Captain 
Bolton ordered the large American ensign to be hoisted at the peak, 
disdaining to fly any other in the presence of an enemy, and defiantly 
carried it in full view of the heavy English naval force at anchor in 
Gibraltar Bay. After remaining at the rendezvous off the coast of 
Portugal a reasonable time, and not meeting with the “Ohio,” Captain 
Bolton laid his course to intercept, if possible, a powerful “crack 
frigate” which a friendly letter had informed him was fitting out in 
England, with a picked set of officers and men, for the coast of the 
United States, expressly for the purpose of trying their hands with 
any of our frigates they might happen to fall in with. 

Captain Bolton was an Englishman by birth, and J believed belonged 
to a baronial family of that name, but for some unknown cause was 
never favorably disposed towards the British nation. Had war existed 
and an engagement taken place between these two vessels, a battle 
worthy of recording would undoubtedly have resulted. 

The “Brandywine” at this period mounted fifty heavy guns, 
manned by five hundred powerful, reckless men, fully up to the uses 
of, and perfectly capable of handling, this splendid battery; and, led 
by their proud, determined commander, and brave, reliable officers, 
under the ordinary chances of a battle there could have been little 
doubt as to its termination. A short half-hour’s hostile company 
with that American frigate would have proved a sorry time for any 
ship of an equal class and rate floating upon the ocean, irrespective 
of her nationality. This magnificent frigate had always been desig- 
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nated as the “Roaring Brandywine,” and at no period of her history 
did she better deserve that appellation expressive of her powers. 

After cruising some two or three weeks over the sailing tracks be- 
tween Europe and America without meeting an enemy, the “Brandy- 
wine” returned to the United States, where her commander was sub- 
jected to a court-martial, charged, as I was informed, with returning 
home in violation of orders, and, it was said, for “Cowardice!’”’ How- 
ever, this, one of the bravest men the navy ever possessed, was 
honorably acquitted. 

During the autumn the “Brandywine” returned to her station 
under Captain David Geisinger, the last survivor of the “Wasp,” lost 
off the European coast during the war of 1812. 

While running to the eastward with favoring breezes we had an 
opportunity of trying our sailing qualities with the “Ohio,” she having 
a high reputation for speed, and soon realized that “dead before the 
wind” we could hardly keep our station, and at night, with half the 
men in their hammocks, she was too much for us; but let the wind 
haul sufficiently to require bracing the yards from half a point to 
“sharp up,” that moment, to remain in our station, it became necessary 
to either shiver the mizzen topsail, brace it aback, or else to shorten 
sail, according to the strength of the wind and condition of the sea. 
On passing Cape Palos the “Ohio” bore away from the coast of 
France, while we hauled our wind for Mahon, and after filling the ship 
with stores and provisions joined the flag-ship at Toulon, where in the 
past several unfortunate accidents had happened, ¢ausing great an- 
noyance to our people and considerable bitterness on the part of the 
French citizens. 

As a prelude to the above-mentioned accidents, and strongly mili- 
tating against an amicable acceptance of the real facts by the French 
populace, may be mentioned a tragic affair happening in Mahon, 
some time about 1830 or 1831, wherein a French lieutenant, son of the 
then port admiral at Toulon, lost his life in a “sailor’s row.” As 
related to me by a participant, an American frigate, the “Java,” I 
believe, was overhauling at the navy yard, when a French frigate and 
corvette appeared in the lower harbor, near Georgetown, and a dozen 
or more of their liberty men on visiting the shore met with about an 
equal number of American sailors, and according to custom a fight 
necessarily took place, resulting in a sound thrashing to the former, 
and also in their being driven on board their vessels; when one 
hundred and ten men, headed by a lieutenant and a midshipman, were 
landed from the French ships, and marching to Mahon they soon found 
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and proceeded to take summary vengeance on the victorious Ameri- 
cans. News regarding the change in affairs on shore and of our men’s 
discomfiture quickly reached the “Java,” when nearly every man 
capable of. swimming sprang into the water, made for the opposite 
shore, and a few minutes later one hundred and ten badly beaten 
Frenchmen were flying towards Georgetown, followed by some four 
hundred angry American sailors. During the melee the lieutenant, 
while stoutly urging his men on, was unfortunately killed, as was sup- 
posed, by a slug-shot, 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the con- 
venience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and com- 
ments, in which special attention is given to the more important and 
valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


This subject, so far as our own Army is concerned, is treated at 
some length at this time of year, because of the appearance of the 
annual reports of the heads of the various bureaus. 

The following articles on owr Army may be referred to as of special 
importance : 


I. Report of the Secretary of War.—Army and Navy Register, 
December 6. 
2. Report of the Adjutant General—Army and Navy Journal, 
November 8. 
3. General Staff for the Army.—Same. 
4. Report of the Secretary of the Navy.—Army and Navy 
Register, Novernber 29. 


The most noteworthy point in the Report of the Secretary of War 
is the advocacy of the General Staff for the Army, and his remarks 
on the subject. The organization of this most necessary branch of 
the Army would be a fitting climax to the work already accomplished 
by the Secretary. 

The entire report is of great interest in all its details, but we must 
content ourselves with an extract on the arguments in favor of a Gen- 
eral Staff, since that is the subject of greatest moment to the present 
and the future of the Army: 


GENERAL STAFF. 


The most important thing to be done now for the Regular Army is the 
creation of a general staff. I beg to call attention to the remarks made upon 
this subject under the head of “Improvement of Army Organization” in the 
report for 1899 and under the head of “General Staff” in the report for 1901. 
Since the report for 1899 was made many of the important measures then 
recommended for the greater efficiency of the Army have been accomplished 
or are in course of accomplishment under authority conferred by legislation. 
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Our military system is, however, still exceedingly defective at the top. We 
have a personnel unsurpassed anywhere, and a population ready to respond 
to calls for the increase of the personnel in case of need, up to the full limit 
at which it is possible to transport and subsist an army. We have wealth 
and a present willingness to expend it reasonably for the procurement of sup- 
plies and material of war as plentiful and as good as can be found in any 
country. We have the different branches of the military service well organized, 
each within itself, for the performance of its duties. Our administrative staff 
and supply departments, as a rule, have at their heads good and competent 
men, faithful to their dutieg, each attending assiduously to the business of his 
department. 

But when we come to the co-ordination and direction of all these means 
and agencies of warfare, so that all parts of the machine shall work together, 
we are weak. Our system makes no adequate provision for the directing brain 
which every army must have, to work successfully. Common experience has 
shown that this can not be furnished by any single man without assistants, 
and that it requires a body of officers working together under the direction 
of a chief and entirely separate from and independent of the administrative 
staff of an army (such as the adjutants, quartermasters, commissaries, etc., each 
otf whom is engrossed in the duties of his own special department). This body 
of officers, in distinction from the administrative staff, has come to be called 
a general staff. 

It was the lack of such a body of men doing that kind of work which 
led to the confusion attending the Santiago expedition in the summer of 1808. 
The confusion at Tampa and elsewhere was the necessary result of having 
a large number of men, each of them doing his own special work the best 
he could, but without any adequate force of officers engaged in seeing that 
they. pulled together according to detailed plans made beforehand. Such a 
body of men doing general staff duty is just as necessary to prepare an army 


_ properly for war in time of peace as it is in time of war. It is not an executive 


body; it is not an administrative body; it acts only through the authority of 
others. It makes intelligent command possible by procuring and arranging in- 
formation and working out plans in detail, and it makes intelligent and effective 
execution of commands possible by keeping all the separate agents advised 
of the part they are to play in the general scheme. 


The Report of the Adjutant General, besides the usual valuable 
statistics, contains some interesting and important remarks on the 
Military Academy, a portion of which is here quoted : 


General Corbin says: “The necessity for preparing the graduates for all 
branches of the service is even greater now than ever before, owing to the 
method of filling appointments to the staff corps by detail from the line. In 
connection with the relative employment of the entire time of a cadet while 
at the Academy, it is pertinent to remark that the length of the academic year 
at West Point, together with the small number of holidays, makes the course 
of four years almost as long in actual working time as five years of the ordin- 
ary college course of thirty weeks. The academic year at the sister Academy 
at Annapolis is also several weeks shorter than ours.” 
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The Adjutant General also recommends a General Staff, and 
joins the Secretary in recommending a continuance of maneuvers 
like the joint army and navy maneuvers of last summer. He also 
makes a strong plea for the restoration of the Post Exchange, as it 
was before the sale of beer was prohibited; and it is hoped that Con- 
gress will take some action in this matter very soon. 

The third article above referred to is an article on General 
Carter’s. contribution to the North American Review on the need 
of a General Staff, and on General Ludlow’s recommendations as 
to necessary army legislation. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy is brief, but clear 
and to the point; and the following extract contains what is of 
greatest moment to the country and of most general interest to all. 














THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY. 







Among the most important lessons learned in the war with Spain was 
that a modern navy can not be improvised during a war or upon the thres- 
hold of a war. Much money was then expended in the purchase of ships. 
Many of them served useful auxiliary purposes, but it may well be doubted 
whether they added materially to the fighting efficiency of our fleet. The 
time best suited to the development and perfection of our Navy is the time 
when there is neither war nor threat of war. Happily the present is such 
a time, and it permits a dispassionate consideration of the future. 

The country approves, with hardly a dissenting voice, the policy of strength- 
ening our power upon the sea. What would have been an adequate navy some 
years ago is totally inadequate for the performance of the duties growing out 
of our new possessions in the Pacific and Atlantic and the determination of 
Congress to construct a canal across the Isthmus. 

If, then, the policy of strengthening our power upon the sea to the point 
where it can respond to the national needs be not abandoned, the Navy has 
manifold needs. There must be additional naval and coaling stations; more 
ships, fighting and auxiliary; and an increase of officers and men. In all of 
these respects, Congress in the past has dealt with the Navy wisely and gene- 
rously, and I doubt not that in the future it will as accurately register the will 
of the people. 

The most imperative need of the Navy to-day is of additional officers. I 
can not overstate this need. It invites the instant attention of Congress. The 
administration of the department is embarrassed almost daily by the lack of 
officers below command rank. This condition has been.approaching for some 
years, and was clearly apprehended and stated by my predecessor in office. 
It is acute to-day, and, when the ships already authorized are completed, it will 
be desperate unless there is early action. 
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I am informed that under existing conditions 355 graduates of the Naval 
Academy may be expected during these four years. There is no other source 
of supply except a number, not exceeding six per annum, which may be obtained 
by the promotion of enlisted men. Unless, therefore, the above computation 
can be shown to be erroneous, we shall have in the near future something more 
than a thousand officers less than the proper complement. 

The officers we need can be obtained from three sources only—by appoint- 
ment from civil life, by promotion from the ranks, or by education and train- 
ing at the Naval Academy. The first source has been so uniformly rejected by 
the opinions of all, that I wiil not discuss it. Congress has indicated its opinion 
by abandoning this method in the Marine Corps, and would not, it is assumed, 
adopt it for the line of the Navy. The law already allows promotion from the 
ranks of not exceeding six enlisted men per annum. 

But the main source of our supply of officers must be from the Naval 
Academy. The duties of the modern naval office are so varied and complex 
that they demand a rigorous and protracted education and training. This train- 
ing and education can best be obtained at the national school at Annapolis. 
That school produces officers the equal of any in the world. When the best 
are obtainable, we need not content ourselves with anything less than the 
best. The nation has devoted many millions of dollars to the upbuilding of 
this school, instituted and maintained for the single purpose of producing 
naval officers of the highest type. 

With the utmost wisdom, Congress has prescribed that the students shall 
be selected in uniform proportions from all sections of our country, and, in prac- 
tice, all classes of our people are represented there. Naval officers do not 
constitute a caste; our system of selection brings to our service each generation 
the new blood of our democracy. It admits none by favor; it excludes all 
except those of the highest mental and physical vigor. Thus selected, thus 
educated, inspired by our naval traditions, we may be assured that these young 
men will reach and maintain the highest standard of efficiency. 

I therefore earnestly recommend that without a year’s delay the number 
of midshipmen at the academy be increased sufficiently to meet present and 
prospective needs of the service. 


The other articles on organization and administration in general 
are: 


1. The Von Lobell annual reports on the changes and progress 
in military matters in 1901.—Journal Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, October. 

2. Complexity in Army Accounts.—Same,. 

3. The most practicable organization for the Medical Department 
of the United States Army in Active Service—Journal of the Mili- 
tary Surgeons, November. 

4. The Nurse Corps of the Army.—Same. 

5. Lessons Drawn from Practical Professional Experience with 
Trained Women Nurses in Military Service.—Same. 
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The first of these is a résumé of the contents of the excellent Ger- 
man annual on changes in the armies of the world. The second relates 
to the complexity in army accounts in the British Army, and shows 
us that they have troubles similar to our own. The third is a con- 
tinuation of the excellent and well-digested article of Captain Fred- 
erick P. Reynolds, Medical Dept., U. S. Army, which we discussed in 
a previous number. The present Part II. is beautifully illustrated, 
and constitutes a valuable contribution on the subject. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The following articles relate to this subject: 


1. The Royal Military Academy.—Military Mail, December 5. 
2. The Ecole Normale de gymnastique et d’escrime.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, December 6. 

3. Preparation for the French Staff College—Same. 

4. Suggested Improvements in Military Riding and Breaking. — 
Journal Royal United Service Institution, October. 

5. The Naval War Game.—Scientific American Supplement, 
December 20. 
6. The German Maneuvers of 1902.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 


October 25. 


7. The Swiss Maneuvers of 1902.—Same, November 22. 
8. The French Maneuvers of 1902.—Same, December 6, 13; 


Journal Royal United Service Institution, December. 


The first of these is an illustrated popular article on the great 
British Military Academy at Woolwich, founded in 1741. The second 
is an outline of the new course for the school in gymnastics and 
fencing, the object of which is to have a uniform system for all 
officers as instructors, and to form masters in the art of fencing. 
The third article is merely an exercise in languages, such as is re- 
quired in preparing for the Staff College. The fourth is a most 
interesting discussion on the subject of horse breaking and riding. 

The fifth article is a unique one. It is a report of a mimic war 
(played with Jane’s naval war game apparatus) between the United 
States and Germany, now being played at Portsmouth, England, and 
is worth careful study. 

The last three articles relate to foreign army and navy maneuvers, 
the most important of them being the last, on the French Naval 


Maneuvers. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


On this subject we have the followng articles, to which no further 
remarks will be necessary here: 


1. General Chaffee’s Annual Report.—Army and Navy Journal, 


November 15. 

2. The Duke of Wellington and the Punjaub Campaign.—Jour- 
nal Royal United Service Institution, November. 

3. Auerstaedt—Revue du Cercie Militaire, October 25. 

4. Tactical Problems.—Same, October 25 to December 13, in- 
clusive. 


Changes in tactics are also discussed in Von Lobell’s Annual Re- 
ports, a résumé of which is given in the article already referred to 
in the Journal Royal United Service Institution, November. 


WARSHIPS, 


The world’s new warships are discussed and illustrated in the fol- 
lowing articles: 


1. Pring Heinrich—Journal Royal United Service Institution, 


October. 
2. Kaiser Barbarossa-—Same, November. 
3. Two New Warships for Chilii—Scientific American, No- 


vember 22. 
4. New Vessels for the French Navy.—Same, Supplement, De- 


cember 20. 
5. The New Monitor Wyoming.—Scientific American, Decem- 
ber 6. 
6. Official Trials of Submarine Boats—Same, November 29. 
7. Submarine Boat Protector—Same, November 29. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 


The only noteworthy paper on this general subject is a very read- 
able one on: 

The Present and Future of Arabia—Journal Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, November. 

The proximity of this country to the Suez Canal, and its strategic 
position with reference to India, are the main military features dis- 
cussed in this essay. 
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MILITARY HYGIENE. 


Two important articles under this head must be noticed: 


I. Remarks on the effect of the Luger and Colt’s Automatic 
Pistols.—Journal of the Military Surgeons, November. 

2. Points of Special Interest in the Report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army.—Same. 


The first, by Major Lagarde, is illustrated by nine skiagraphs. 
The author concludes, that when striking vital parts or the long bones, 
these weapons have sufficient stopping power, but doubts their ef- 
ficiency when the ball happens to penetrate joint ends of bones, the 


lungs or the soft parts of the body. 


ARTILLERY MATERTAL AND FORTITICATIONS. 
The two annual reports relating to the subject are: 


1. Report of the Chief of Ordnance——Army and Navy Journal, 
November 15; Army and Navy Register, same. 
2. Report of the Chief of Engineers—Army and Navy Journal, 


me 


November 8. 


The points of greatest importance referred to in the former are 
the new infantry rifle, the model 1901 disappearing sea-coast car- 
riages, and the application of electricity in travering and elevating 
or depressing these pieces, and the supply of sub-caliber tubes for the 
field and siege guns in service. The lesson of the joint army and navy 


maneuvers are also presented. 
The second article has much matter of interest to all. We quote 


but a small portion: 


Projects for the defenses for Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Manila, and Su- 
big Bay have been approved, and actual construction should begin thereon at 
an early day. It is believed that the time has come when it will be no longer 
possible to ignore the question of insular defenses. The Navy Department is 
properly insistent that all its important coaling stations should receive proper 
defensive protection to keep off predatory attacks from possible hostile fleets, 
Appropriations are asked by the Navy Department for the ports of Manila, 
Pearl Harbor, and Honolulu, and for the lake ports and the St. Lawrence 
River; the degree of defense they require should be determined by a tribunal 
similar to the Endicott Board. With the development of the rapid-firing gun 
and the increase in the resisting powers of armor a material change has taken 
place in ship construction, necessitating corresponding changes in the detail of 
coast defenses. 

The seacoast defenses of the United States are now somewhat more than 
50 per cent. completed; twenty-five of the principal harbors of the United 
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States have a sufficient number of heavy guns and mortars mounted to permit 
an effective defense against naval attack, and during the past two years, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the installation of an adequate rapid-fire 
armament, now the matter of first importance. 

Since the act of May 25, 1900, the wording of.the Fortification Acts has 
not permitted the construction of any mortar batteries. The mortar possesses 
the advantage ‘that it can be directed to hit any point within its limits of 
range. Intervening high or wooded land does not affect its searching fire if 
outlying range-finding stations are so provided as to permit the water areas 
to be seen. If an advanced gun battery is captured it can be instantly made 
untenable by mortar fire from any point within range. At most of the harbors 
all the mortars that are needed have been emplaced, but at a few localities ad- 
ditional mortar batteries are still essential. 

During the year, satisfactory progress has been made in systematizing the 
whole matter of fire control. The utmost harmony has existed between the 
Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief Signal Officer, and the 
Chief of Artillery, all of whose departments are involved in the work. Where 
the stations are located on naturally high ground there has been no delay in 
the completion of the engineer work, but where high steel towers are called 
for, the condition of the steel market has been such as to prevent rapid work. 
In most cases, the towers have to be erected at inaccessible localities, and the 
total cost of each is so small that smaller firms cannot secure the rolled steel 
shapes from the mills without long delays. At the present time, nine fire com- 
manders’ and forty-five battery commanders’ stations have been completed and 
turned over to the troops for use and care; twelve fire commanders’ and 
thirty battery commanders’ stations are under construction. 

A very extensive experimental system of position-finding, using long hori- 
zontal bases, is now being installed at Pensacola by this department and the 
Signal Corps, in accordance with the plans of Major G. N. Whistler. As a 
result of these tests, it may prove unnecessary to construct such a large number 
of high steel towers as was originally provided. 

A number of sites still remain to be acquired and an estimate of $2,000,000 
is submitted to continue the work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following articles are gathered together here: 


1. New Infantry Range Finder.—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, November. 

2. De Bradsky Airship.—Scientific American, November 15. 

3. The Langley Aerodrome.—Scientific American Supplement, 
November 29, December 6. 

4. The Santos-Dumont No. 9.—Scientific American, December 
20. 

5. Popp-Branly Aerial Telegraphy—Same, November 22. 

6. Automobile Ambulance.—Same. 


The first article is an account of the inventor’s (Prof. Forbes) 
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experiences in South Africa with his new -infantry range-finder, 
with a full description of the instrument, illustrated by diagrams. 

The next three articles relate to balloons or air-ships, the last 
being a description of Santos-Dumont’s latest form. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution —Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W. Per year 24s. 
Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s. 6d. 
Military Mail—Weekly, 2 Amen Corner, E.-C., London, Eng- 
land. Per year 8s. 8d. 
Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Journal of the Military Service Institution—Bi-monthly, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City. Per year $4.00. 
Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association—Quarterly, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00. 
Army and Navy Journal—Weekly, New York City. Per year 
$6.00. 
Army and Navy Magazine—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 
vear $3.00. 
Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D. C. Per 
year $3.00. 
American Shipbuilder—Weekly, 7 Coenties Slip, Water Street, 
New York City. Per year $2.00. 
Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons——Monthly, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 
Revue du Cercle Militaire—Weekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, 
Paris. Per year 27 fr. 
Scientific American.—W eekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 
The Literary Digest —Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 
The Indian Volunteer Record and Military News.—Fortnightly, 
Calcutta, India. Price per year 15s. 
Our Naval Apprentice—Monthly, Naval Praining Station, New- 
port, R. I. Price per year $1.50. 
JoHN P. WISSER, 
Major U. S. Army. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘United Service,’’ 

ve cordialiv invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave orgay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


On a bright, balmy morning in the 
spring of 1872 the regular “thorough- 
brace” went swinging out of a border 
town in Texas, bound for Muscogee, 
the then terminus of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad. The four 
high-spirited horses tugged at their 
bits, but the masterly way in which 
the driver handled “the ribbons” gave 
evidence that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his business; nor was 
he unmindful of the admiring glances 
bestowed upon him by the village 
maidens and the small boys who al- 
ways watch the arrival and departure 
of the stage with ever-increasing in- 
terest. 

The railroad had not, as yet, pene- 
trated far into this beautiful country, 
nor the iron horse with its shrill 
whistle driven the herds of deer and 
antelope from their native pastures; 
the prairie chicken, plover, and quail 
nested fearlessly in the grass by 
the roadside, and flocks of wild tur- 
keys preened their bronzed wings in 
the mellow sunlight, as they roosted 
secure from the rifle in the large 
pecan-trees that bordered the river 
banks. 

The occupants of the coach were 
Captain and Mrs. Brown, bound for 








the East on a six months’ leave of 
absence, two native Texans, and two 
gentlemen from the East who had 
been traveling through Texas in the 
interest of some land scheme, sheep- 
farms, ete They were wide-awake, 
intelligent men, full of questions on 
all subjects pertaining to the agri- 
cultural advantages of the country, 
and enthusiastic over all they had 
seen. 

The stage bowled along with a 
delightful swinging motion over the 
road, smooth as a park driveway, 
through lovely woods, across streams, 
cold and clear as crystal, into which 
the horses would plunge their foam- 
ing mouths and paw the water over 
their heated bodies till the drops 
sparkled like diamonds in their long 
manes, then away up the gravelly 
banks with loud snorts of satisfac- 
tion. 

On stopping for dinner and a 
change of horses, another passenger 
entered the coach and took the va- 
cant seat in front of Mrs. Brown. 
A tall figure with swarthy complexion 
and stern face. He was dressed in 
a suit of black cloth, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a gray blanket over his 
shoulders. 

“An Indian,” whispered Mrs. 
Brown, as she instinctively drew near 
her husband, who occupied with her 
the rear seat of the coach. An af- 
firmative nod was his‘only reply. 

Soon the gentleman from the East, 
eager for information, began plying 
the new-comer with questions. The 
answers came slowly with that pre- 
cision of pronunciation which shows 
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a not thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and soon every ear was intent 
upon catching what the Indian had 
to tell of his people, till the afternoon 
wore away and night came on, bring- 
ing with it heavy clouds and quick 
flashes of lightning, indications of a 
storm, which soon broke in fury upon 
them. The windows of the coach 
were closed to keep out the driving 
rain, and the darkness inside was 
relieved only by the lightning, which 
came at longer intervals, until the 
rain settled down into a qtiet drizzle 
which promised to last all night. 
The conversation. had ceased when 
the rain began, and one by one the 
passengers fell asleep. ‘Lhe snores 
from the corner occupied by the 
gentleman from the East gave proof 
that he was in the land of dreams, 
where sheep grow upon cactus-bushes 
and buffaloes become milch-cows. 
Mrs. Brown, however, was not 
asleep. She opened the window and 
looked out. The long thin rays of 
light, thrown forward on the road 
by the lanterns on the front of the 
stage, made the darkness blacker in 
the rear, and she shuddered as she 
withdrew her head, afraid of she 
knew not what. Her husband was 
sound asleep by her side. Soon she 
discovered that another passenger was 
awake,—the Indian. She could not 
see his face in the darkness, but her 
quick ear discerned the difference 
in the breathing of the men asleep 
and the Indian in front of her. Dur- 
ing the afternoon she had watched 
him with interest, and had not failed 
to note the size of his wrists, whichto 
her seemed enormous, though his 
hands were rather small and shapely. 
She had wondered how many scalps 
he had taken, and how long since he 
had discarded the head-dress of 
feathers for the broad-brimmed hat, 
the breech-cloth forthe suit of clothes, 
and had ceased to paint his face. In 
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imagination she now felt his hands 
about to seize her throat, these hands 
which had torn off so many scalps. 
Her breath came quick and short. 
She drew nearer her husband, put her 
arm through his, hoping the move- 
ment would waken him, but he slept 
on as soundly as ever. The coach at 
this moment came to a stop; voices 
were heard outside, and a light flashed 
through the window full on the face 
of Mrs. Brown. She uttered a low 
cry. 
“Don’t be frightened, madam,” said 
the Indian, in a low voice, “it’s only 
the down coach. It must be near 
daybreak.” 

Mrs. Brown made no reply, and the 
stage rumbled on again in the dark- 
ness, which now seemed all the black- 
er. Not a sound was heard save the 
steady drip, drip, drip of the rain. 
Occasionally the shrill bark of the 
coyote would be heard away in the 
distance, or the voice of the driver 
admonishing the horses for getting 
out of the track, now soft and full 
of deep ruts, which would give the 
stage a lurch, almost unseating the 
sleeping occupants. 

Slowly the night wore away, and 
not until the signs of dawn were in 
the east did Mrs. Brown relinquish 
her vigils, and slept until the stage 
stopped for breakfast at a large 
stone house, modern in style, with 
nicely-kept grounds. Vines covered 
the low piazza; an air of comfort 
and refinement pervaded the entire 
place. The parlor was neat and com- 
fortably furnished,—a cabinet organ, 
bookcase filled with books, fancy-work 
here and there in the shape of tidies, 
home-made rugs, etc. 

No one was visible about the house 
save the proprietor, who came in a 
few moments to announce a splendid 
breakfast of broiled chicken, eggs, po- 
tatoes, nice coffee, and delicious bread 
and butter. While waiting on the 
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piazza after breakfast, one of the 
gentlemen from the East approached 
the proprietor and asked,— 

“Where are all the Indians in this 
part of the country? I haven’t seen 
any yet, except the half-breed we 
have in the stage with us.” 

The proprietor smiled rather signifi- 
cantly as he replied,— 

“T am an Indian, sir.” 

“Ts that so!” replied the gentle- 
man; “and do you. own this place?” 

“This is my house, and I have 
here a large farm. White people 
are usually surprised in passing 
through the territory not to see In- 
dians with tomahawks and war paint; 
but white people know very little 
about the Indian, sir.” 

The country through which the 
stage now passed was dotted here and 
there with comfortable dwellings, 
beautiful farms, and fine woodlands. 
Occasionally a small village, with 
streets, neat and clean, cottages, 
stores, and carpenter-shops, would be 
passed, and it was hard for the travel- 
ers to realize they were among In- 
dians, who really lived in homes like 
civilized people. 

Late in the afternoon the stage 
entered a village, and stopped for 
a change of horses. A bevy of In- 
dian girls in picturesque dresses of 
bright colors gathered around the 
coach. One, a beautiful woman, with 
dark, starry eyes, hair as black and 
glossy as a raven’s wing, with bright 
beads woven among the braids artis- 
tically coiled about the shapely head, 
came forward with a plate of small 
cakes, which she gave the Indian pas- 
senger, and stood talking to him in 
a low, musical voice until the stage 
started on again. The Indian watched 
her as she stood looking after the 
coach until a-turn in the road hid 
the village from view. Then turning 
to Mrs. Brown and offering her a 
cake, he said,— 
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“That woman was my wife two 
years ago, but we could not live hap- 
pily together; so the governor said 
we could live apart. Now she lives 
here, and my home is at Muskogee.” 

“Yet you must be friends, as she 
makes these cakes for you.” 

“Oh, yes, we are good friends, and 
she always has cakes for me when I 
pass this way; but we couldn’t live 
quietly together!” he answered in a 
voice full of sadness, and Mrs. Brown 
considerately looked away as he hast- 
ily drew his hand across his eyes. 

The stage was due at Muskogee 
at two o’clock the next morning, 
but the gentlemen from the East and 
the Texans decided to take the con- 
struction train at the next stopping- 
place, and reach Muskogee before 
night-fall. Captain and Mrs. Brown, 
however, preferred to continue the 
journey in the stage, and soon they 
were left alone with the Indian. 

When Captain Brown made in- 
quiries of the driver regarding the 
accommodations he would get at 
Muskogee, the Indian said,— 

“Tf you will trust me, sir, I can 
take you to a nice place, where you 
will be well cared for.” 

“All right,” replied the captain. 
“You tell the driver where to go.” 

The Indian took a seat with the 
driver, riding so for some time, and 
when another stop was made he re- 
sumed his place inside the coach. He 
talked to them of his youth, told many 
interesting legends of his tribe (he 
was a Cherokee), and finaliy asked 
Mrs. Brown to sing for him. 

Not wishing to appear ungrate- 
ful, and afraid, too, of offending him, 
she thought again of his powerful 
wrists, and concluded to comply with 
his request. So she sang of the In- 
dian maiden who once roamed the 
banks of a beautiful river, or guided 
her canoe over its swift waters. 

The moon shone brightly; the stage 
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rumbled on. When the song was 
ended the Indian simply said, “I 
thank you. I love to hear singing.” 

At two o'clock the stage entered 
Muskogee and stopped at a rude 
shanty. The Indian got out, thanked 
Mrs. Brown again for singing, and 
saying “good-night,” disappeared. 

“Ts this where we stop?” asked the 
captain. © 

“No, sir; further on,” was the re- 
ply. 

In front of a long, low building the 
stage soon halted. The driver took the 
trunks from the “boot,” said good- 
night, and drove off, leaving the 
travelers standing in the moonlight. 

The house was constructed of 
boards with canvas roof. The cap- 
tain knocked on the door. No re- 
sponse. He then tried the knob, which 
turned easily, and the door swung 
open, disclosing one long room. In 
the farther end was a table on which 
a flickering candle sputtered and 
blinked in the draught caused by 
the open door. On either side of the 
room were arranged two tiers of 
berths, and seemingly from every 
berth came simultaneously a head 
with shaggy hair and long, unkempt 
beard, to gaze at the new-comers. 
Mrs. Brown grasped her husband’s 
arm as she saw them, and her first 
thought was of the Indian. He had 
brought them here to be murdered! 

Soon a man appeared at the far- 
ther end of the building whom they 
rightly supposed to be the proprietor 
of the establishment. As he ap- 
proach, the captain asked him if he 
could give them lodgings for the 
night. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I have a 
vacant berth here I believe,” point- 
ing to a place about midway the 
room. 

“No, sir.” replied the captain; “we 
will. go elsewhere unless you can do 
better for us than that.” ‘And he 
turned towards the door. 
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“Just wait, sir. I will give you 
my room,” and he disappeared, taking 
the candle with him. 

The travelers stepped into the 
moonlight again, and, seated on their 
trunks, waited. Mrs. Brown was 
crying nervously by this time, while 
her husband confessed to feeling 
rather “spotted.” 

The man soon appeared again and 
led the way through the long room 
to a sort of box arrangement, divided 
from the main room by the sides only, 
with barely room for the bed and 
one chair, and opening into the kitch- 
en part of the building. 

Tired and worn as they were, the 
travelers soon slept in spite of their 
fears; but Mrs. Brown dreamed of 
men with grizzled beards climbing 
over the rude partitions, and woke in 
the morning rather surprised to find 
she had not been strangled by them 
during the night. 

Cheery voices were heard in the 
kitchen in the early morning, and 
the savory odors of breakfast greeted 
the nostrils of the travelers, who were 
soon dressed. Mrs. Brown was not 
long in making the acquaintance of 
the female members of the family, 
and learned that they had lost all 
their possessions in the great Chicago 
fire, and had come to this far away 
place to begin life over again. 

When Mrs. Brown told of her 
fears and apprehensions the night be- 
fore, the good man of the house said 
to her, “I can’t blame you, madam, 
for feeling afraid. We do look rough, 
mighty rough now, but in a few years, 
God willing, we will be living like 
Christians again.” 

On their way to the depot they met 
the Indian, and as Mrs. Brown gave 
him her hand in bidding him good- 
bye she looked into his honest face 
and wondered how she could have 
had such wicked thoughts of him. 


EmILy THURSTON. 
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“PORT” AND “STARBOARD.” 
Since the 1st of July, 1891, the old 
words of command for altering the 
helm—viz., “starboard” or “port”’— 
have been given up on board the 
ships of the North German Lloyd and 
the Hamburg-American Line, and the 
order “right” or “left” substituted. 

It is difficult to break with old 
customs, and seamen in especial are 
conservative; it is, therefore not a 
matter of wonder that many old sail- 
ors look with great disfavor upon this 
latest innovation. On board the 
steamers of the two great lines men- 
tioned above, however, the change 
has been made obligatory, and, ac- 
cording to a report forwarded to the 
directors by one of their oldest cap- 
tains, who was himself opposed to 
the idea, has been attended with the 
happiest results. 

As soon as the order “right” is 
given, the telegraph is moved -to the 
right, the wheel is revolved to the 
right, the ship turns to the right, the 
rudder-indicator points right, the 
rudder itself moves right, and the 
steering-mark on the compass as 
well; and so vice versa when the 
order “left” is given. Nothing can 
be simpler, and no possibility of mis- 
take can arise. 

The objection has been raised that 
the new words of command are not 
international and are therefore il- 
legal; this statement, however, will 
not hold good, as both English and 
American pilots, in whom every one 
has confidence, have made no dif- 
ficulties in using the new words of 
command when piloting the ships of 
the two before-mentioned companies. 

Such special words of command as 
‘luff’ and “keep away” will natur- 
ally be retained when ships are under 
sail; but otherwise it is pretty certain 
that before long, in the whole Ger- 
man merchant service, “right” and 
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“left” will be substituted for “star- 
board” and “port,” as has already 
been done in the German navy; and 
the men returning from the latter 
to the merchant service will no longer 
have to unlearn what they have been 
taught on board the men-of-war— 
Nautical Magazine. 


I AM CONTENT. 


(From the Roumanian, in the Fortnightly 
Review.) 
As he lay a-dying, the soldier spake: 
“T am content! 

Let my mother be told, in the village 
there, 

And my bride in the hut be told, 

That they must pray with folded 
hands, 

With folded hands for me.” 


The soldier is dead,—and with folded 
hands 

His bride and his mother pray. 

On the field of battle they dug his 
grave, 

And red with his life-blood the earth 
was dyed, 


; The earth they laid him in. 


The sun looked down on him there 
and spake: 
- “T am content.’’ 
And flowers bloomed thickly upon his 
grave, 
And were glad they blossomed there. 


And when the wind in the tree-tops 
roared, 

The soldier asked from the deep, dark 
grave: 

“Did the banner flutter then?’’ 

“Not so, my hero,’’ the wind replied, 

“The fight is done, but the battle is 
won. 

Thy comrades of old have borne it 
hence, 

Have borne it in triumph hence.” 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, 
dark grave: 

“T am content.” 


And again he heard the shepherds 
pass, 

And the flocks go wandering by, 

And the soldier asked: ‘Is the sound 
I hear 
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The sound of the battle’s roar?” 
And they all replied: ‘‘My hero, nay! 
Thou art dead, and the fight is o’er, 
Our country joyful and free.” 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, 


dark grave: 
“T am content.”’ 


Then he heareth the lovers laughing 
pass, 
And the soldier asks once more: 
“Are these not the voices of them that 
love, 
That love—and remember me?” 
‘“‘Not so, my hero,’’ the lovers say, 
“We are those that remember not; 
For the spring has come and the earth 
has smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.” 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, 
dark grave: 
“T am content.’’ 


FREDERICK HARRISON. 





BALLADS OF BATTLES. 


(From the New York Sun.) 
THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Once this soft turf, -this rivulet’s 
sands, 


Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, ° 


And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 





Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life blood of her 
brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage 
yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hill, 
And belli of wandering kine are 
heard. 
No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and stagger- 
ing wain; 
Men start not at the battle cry— 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but 
thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
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Through weary day and weary year; 
A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and 
rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And plench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou 
not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 






Yes, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in 
fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here! 







Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand they standard wave, 
Till from the trumpet’s mouth is 


pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


It is well known in Scotland that 
most of the Highland corps are com- 
posed of Irishmen, and a good story 
is told of Sir Hope Grant, com- 
mander of the Madras army, who, at 
a dinner given in his honor, noticed 
the martial pipers playing, as is usual, 
behind the chair of the guest of the 
evening, and Sir Hope, delighted at 
the inspiring national airs, turned 
round to the stalwart minstrel and 
exclaimed, “It warms my heart to 
listen to the bonnie lilt! What part 
of Scotland do ye come frae, my 
mon ?” 

“Connemara, yer honor,” replied 
the bard, expanding his chest with a 
conscious pride, while a roar of 
laughter echoed everywhere, in which 
Sir Hope heartily joined. 
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Absolutely Pure 


HERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


































ON THE BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT. 


I stood on the bridge at midnight 
As the clock was striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower. 


And far in the hazy distance 
On that cold November night, 

I looked toward Brooklyn city, 
But not a car in sight. 


Along that stretch of car tracks 
The wavering shadows lay, 

I’d sworn to myself—yes, often, 
I would never come this way. 


Then suddenly from the darkness 
A light gleamed from afar, 

I heard the clang of the car bell, 
I hoped it would be my car. 


Ah, yes, I could read on the window, 
Printed plainly the name of my 
street, 
I made a bold dash through the people 
To capture my favorite seat. 


How often—Oh, how often, 
On the nights that had gone by, 
I had stood on that Bridge at mid- 
night, 
Filled with joy when my car I'd spy. 


How often—Oh, how often, 
I had wished when I crossed the 
street, ! 
That the crowd would all go by it, 
And leave me my favorite seat. 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

But to stand up in a street car 
Was more than I could bear. 


But now it does not concern me, 
The long, long wait for cars; 

I sit me down by the fireside. 
I am through with business wars. 


Yet, whenever I cross the river, 
On the Bridge with the great stone 
piers; 
Like a friend I have long forgotten, 
Comes the thought of earlier years. 








And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his package or bundle, 

Have crossed that Bridge since then. 


And forever and forever, 
As long as. the river flows, 

As long as the Bridge has trolleys, 
As long as life has woes; 


Complaints and hard-luck stories— 
We shall hear the kickers relate, 
How they stood on the Bridge at mid- 
night, 
With their car ten minutes late. 
Ss. J. FISHER, Jr. 
N. Y. Sun. 





FROST-BITTEN. 


O vagrant winds! be kind to the chilled 
leaves 

That cling so lightly .o the sheltering 
bough 

Sosoon to lose theirclasp; breathe low, 
breathe low, 

Thy every breath the parent bough be- 
reaves, 


They knew the Spring—the wood- 
thrush played the flute 

That called them forth to battle with 
the storm. 

They laughed at danger, cared not for 
alarm, 

Fearless in tempest, in the calm so 
mute. 


Among these leaves the bird with fiery 


breast 

Swung a safe cradle for her noisy 
young. 

Among these leaves their wedding 
bells were rung, 

And these were given to hide a robin’s 
nest. 


O winds of time! be kind to us, we 
cling 

Unto life’s bough chilled by the early 
cold, 

Trodden so soon into the earth’s dark 
mold, 

Waiting the Summer—the awakening. 

—Nelly Hart Woodworth 
in the Boston Journal. 
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